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INTEGRATION 


COMBINING WORD AND DATA PROCESSING WITH eS 


Data processing. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON A SINGLE SYSTEM iS Communications. 


: arise a i gives 
HONEYWELL'S APPROACH TO OFFICE AUTOMATION. 2u22vs'tlendstoeni vaya 
, board you can manipulate text and 
: data, combine them on one docu- 
ment, and then distribute it through- 


out your entire organization. 
WORD 0 AT A AND Our full-function word processing 
’ q A TA allows you to create and work with all 
PARI kinds of documents. Text entry and 
COMMUNIC ATIONS P revision, formatting, electronic filing, 
calendaring, archiving, and retrieval are 
some of the features we offer you. 
In addition, with our records proc- 
essing, you can create and update files 
OF : and compile and reorganize lists. This 
OAR AL INIA TION C ee = a . lig coor in 
by traditional COBOL, FORTRAN, 
BASIC, and RPG languages. 
Menu-driven electronic mail 
speeds the flow of information 
between individuals. Stored distribution 
lists let you send information to many 
other system users simultaneously. We 
even offer a function that confirms 
that a message has been received. 
Your non-critical correspondence 
can be stored and sent when phone 
rates are lower. 
To aid communication between 
systems, Honeywell supports a wide 
variety of protocols: SNA/SDLC, X.25, 
2780/3780, HASP/RJE, and others. 
A fully integrated information 
system. 
This is Honeywell's approach to 
Office Automation. 
For more information about 
Honeywell's Office Automation Systems 
fill out and mail this coupon today. Or 
call 800-225-3222/3. (Within the 617 
area call 552-2171.) 


I'd like to know more about your Office 
Automation Systems. 


_] Send me more information. 
Have a salesperson call me. 
Call me to arrange a demonstration. 




















Name 

Company 

Title Tel. No 

Address 

City State Zip 

Mail to: Ms. Carol Vallone, Dept. Cw 1201 
Honeywell Office Automation Systems 


Three Newton Executive Park Drive 
Newton Lower Falls, MA 02162 
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The focus is changing as users enter a multifaceted 
future in QA. MIS managers face new choices as 
new and more sophisticated technologies begin to 
emerge in the office environment. 
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START NOW 

By Thomas Lodahl 

Your OA plans don’t have to 
be in a downturn just be- 
cause the economy is. Here is 
some advice on how to grow 
in OA, even during a reces- 
sion. 
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PHONE HOME 
By Susen S. Kay 


Sending messages within an 
organization the old-fash- 
ioned way can sometimes 
seem more difficult than in- 
terplanetary communica- 
tions. Find out what the 
current electronic mail offer- 
ings hold for you. 
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PROTOCOL 
CONVERSION 

By Thomas Willmott 

If fish didn’t swim and birds 
didn’t fly, they would have as 
many problems as some us- 
ers with OA tools that don’t 
communicate. Protocol con- 
version methods may be the 
solution users are seeking. 


19 


REBUILDING 

AT PRIME 

By Ann Dooley 

Prime is out to bolster its sag- 
ging reputation in OA 
through an ‘‘aggressive’’ re- 
positioning in the market- 
place. How it plans to 
address user needs and what 
direction its product strategy 
will take will be the deciding 
factors. 


NEEDS ANALYSIS 

By Steven Abraham 

Too many implementors are 
failing to plan for office auto- 
mation in their haste to in- 
troduce OA into their organi- 
zations. But even a little 
planning can help a lot. 
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MANAGEMENT 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
By Gary Gulden 
Management support sys- 
tems will be a key to unlock 
management productivity. 
What can managers utilize 
today to help make tomor- 
row’s decisions? 
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LOCAL-AREA NETS 


By Brian Blackmarr 
Intended applications have a 
direct bearing on your choice 
of local-area network design. 
What nets work best with 
what applications? 


45 


THE BIG CHEESE 

By Rochelle O'Hara 

Who is going to manage the 
expanding office automation 
resource? Various factions 
want in, but who will win? 


51 


GRAPHICS 


By Carl Machover 

“Say it with graphics” is be- 
coming a trend in offices to- 
day. What is the state-of-the- 
art in graphics and what 
advantage does it offer you? 


60 


TEAMWORK 


By Thomas Conroy 

And Jacque Bieber 

Technology might be only 
part of the OA solution, but a 
number of implementors are 
forgetting that — to the det- 
riment of the overall system. 


65 


TELECONFERENCING 
By Dennis Livingston 

What kinds of teleconferenc- 
ing are best suited for what 
kinds of meetings must be 
assessed before any produc- 
tivity improvements can be 
achieved. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 

By Patricia Carrell 

Just as computing spreads 
through all levels of the orga- 
nization, vendors are shrug- 
ging off the responsibility 
and users are realizing they 
must shoulder this burden. 
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LOADED 

WITH OPTIONS 

By Lorna Hamblin Miller 
Choices for word processing 
equipment are escalating. 
Here's an examination of 
three ‘‘pure play’’ vendors 
compared with their main- 
frame competition. 
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Hewlett-Packard 
on customer satisfaction 


Supportis at the top of most 
users lists. This new survey shows 


When we talk to potential new 
customers, the subject of support 
always comes up in a hurry. And 
the more you ask about it, the 
better we like it. Because in a 1981 
Datapro survey of 2,137 comput- 
er users, our customers rated us 
#1 for support satisfaction. And 
in the 1982 Datapro survey of 
2,753 users, we've improved that 
leadership position by ranking 
#1 in overall satisfaction as well. 


The total approach. 


Instead of waiting for you to have 


a problem and then trying to ™ 


fix it, we take a total 

approach. This 

starts with pre- 

sale consulting to 

help you get the right 

product for the job. And 

under- 

stand the — > 

best way to See 

use it. a 
Then we 4 

offer youa ~ 9 

full range of r 

implemen- ~ 

tation ser- 

vices to get 


Only vendors with 
100 systems surveyed are shown. 


you up and running fast. These 
include training, consultation 
and documentation. Once you're 
started, we stay with you to make 
sure you get the most out of your 
system. Our continuing support 
involves a variety of flexible 
service programs, which we 

spell out in writing. These 


range from 24-hour, 7-day cover- 
age to 8 am to 5 pm 
weekday service. 
To make sure 
you find precisely § 





computer 


that HP is, too. 


the right approach, you can select 
options on a price/performance 
basis. So we can actually custom- 
ize a service plan just for you. 


100% personalized service. 


When you’ve signed a hardware 
and software support agree- 
ment, you get your own 
personal support team: a 
systems engineer, cus- 

tomer en- 

gineer, 

and sales 

ey represen- 

f. tative. 


Their job is to make sure you get 
the results you're after. 

They'll help you select from our 
training, consulting and support 
programs to develop a plan cus- 
tomized to fit your particular 
applications. Your customer 
engineer will carry out regularly 
scheduled preventive mainte- 
nance service, too. Because we'd 
rather fix problems before they 
come up. Not afterwards. And 
your Hewlett-Packard team will 
continue to work with you closely 
to facilitate growth and improve- 
ments in the years ahead. You'll 
see a great deal of them because 

we evaluate their perfor- 
mance on the basis of 
your success. 

Your HP team is based 
in one of over 200 service of- 
fices located throughout the 
world. And they in turn re- 
ceive support from their 
local area center. So 
whether you need help 
with application software or 
system hardware, you get it fast 
from an informed, local 

source. 


99% Guaranteed 
Uptime Service. 
Because of the strong local sup- 
port we put behind our products 
and the reliability we've engi- 
neered into them, we can offer 
you our Guaranteed Uptime Ser- 
vice. This agreement states that if 
your HP 3000 system is up less 
than 99% of the time in any con- 
secutive three-month period, your 
next month’s hardware service 
contract is free. We've made this 
guarantee available to all current 

HP 3000 purchasers. 

So if you’ve been considering an 
HP computer for its performance 
and ease of use, you've now got an- 
other first-rate reason to buy one. 

To find out all the reasons, 
contact your local HP sales office 
listed in the White Pages. Or write 
to Dick Warmington, Hewlett- 
Packard, Dept. 03153, 19447 
Pruneridge Avenue, Cupertino, 
CA 95014. 


LG 
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LETTERS 


BASEBAND VS. BROADBAND 


The answer to the first question 
in your Q&A column [CWOA, Sept. 
29], does not provide an under- 
standing of the difference be- 
tween baseband and broadband. 
Most assuredly, the difference is 
not bandwidth. One can construct 
narrow, medium and wide base- 
band, and narrow, medium and 
wide broadband. 

What differentiates the net- 
work architectures is the scheme 
for allocating a given channel 
width over time to multiple pro- 
cesses. Baseband allocates the 
whole channel for short intervals 
of time to one process, then to an- 
other. The allocation may be pre- 
planned, using a token passing 
approach, or random, using a col- 
lision-detection approach. Broad- 
band allocates subchannels 
(frequency ranges) to separate 
processes for long time intervals. 
Each subchannel may be used 
continuously by one process or 
shared over time among multiple 
processes. 

There is no “‘extra’’ bandwidth 
with broadband — just a different 
channel allocation architecture 
— the effectiveness of which de- 
pends on bandwidth and time 
domain requirements of processes 
to be serviced by a network. 

Malcolm A. Beers 

Management Services Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


ON VIDEO DISKS 


The statement, ‘‘Consumers 
who buy prerecorded disks can 
play back the digitized sound and 
images,’’ in ‘‘Video Disks,’’ 
[CWOA, Sept. 29], promulgates a 
popular misconception that video 
disks are digital. They are not. Al- 
though the particular form of opti- 
cal-disk technology used to 
manufacture video disks can be 
adapted to the storage of digital in- 
formation, both the picture and 
sound informations recorded on 
consumer video disks are fre- 
quncy modulation encoded. 

This analog encoding method 
was invented in the late 1930s by 
Major E.H. Armstrong. It is the ba- 
sis for all FM broadcasting and 
has enjoyed widespread use in 
television tape recording since its 
commercial beginning. 

When examining a video disk 
with a microscope, one sees a se- 
ries of pseudogrooves containing 
‘“‘pits.’’ Since these pits have a 
code-like appearance, it has been 
incorrectly assumed by many that 
video disks are digital. This illu- 
sion is created because the pits 
seem discrete, a characteristic 
readily associated with digital in- 
formation. However, while dis- 
crete in amplitude, the pits ona 
video disk are not discrete in dura- 
tion. The duration varies continu- 
ously in accordance with the 
recorded information, a charac- 
teristic that identifies all analog 
encoding methods. 

The above misconception is un- 
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derstandable and certainly forgiv- 
able, but it has already caused a 
great deal of confusion in the in- 
dustry — not only technically, but 
with regard to commercial appli- 
cation and industrial impact. 
Thomas G. Stockham Jr. 
President 
Soundstream, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SECURITY AND QA 


You’ve done it again! You have 
come out with an excellent cover- 
age of office automation in the 
Sept. 29 issue of Computerworld 
OA — your third consecutive 
time. Most notable to me was Je- 
rome Lobel’s informative article, 
“*Security.’’ Too often, a publica- 
tion like yours will stress advan- 
tages of automation, but 
completely neglect the security re- 
quirements so necessary in sys- 
tems that are inundated with 
highly proprietary information. 

For example, we are currently 
exposed to a rash of information 
concerning teleconferencing and 
videoconferencing. Unfortunate- 
ly, little or no mention is made of 
the fact that information ex- 
changed in high-level conferences 
is virtually ultrasensitive propri- 
etary data in its totality and must 
be protected. 

Thank you for the reader-ori- 
ented, comprehensive publication 
geared to create greater under- 
standing of OA. And especially for 
not letting the security aspect of 
OA slip by the wayside. 

T.B. (Ted) Singer 
Security Consultant 
T.B. Singer, C.P.P. 
San Antonio, Texas 


INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 


The article entitled ‘‘Videocon- 
ferencing’’ [CWOA, Sept. 29] may 
mislead your readers. The “‘hard- 
dollar’’ benefit cited is displace- 
ment of travel costs. 

The assumption is that video- 
conferencing decreases travel. 
This may not be true. Several re- 
searchers have suggested there is 
insufficient evidence to support 
the contention that there will be a 
reduction in travel. 

Indeed, there may be an in- 
crease because the increased 
communications between individ- 
uals may actually increase the 
need for meetings whose nature is 
such that face-to-face is the pre- 
ferred mode. 

Raymond W. Beswick 
Partner 
Warwick Word Processing 
Consultants Ltd. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


CORRECTION 

In “A Stitch in Time’ 
{CWOA, Sept. 29], an attribu- 
tion was not given for the ac- 
companying sidebar, ‘‘Bad 
Buying Practices.”’ 

It should have been attribut- 
ed to Jesse Berst, Redondo 
Beach, Calif. 


COMMENT 


Things may never be the same again. 

While no skyrocketing growth or revolutionary 
events marked the office automation industry this 
year, 1982 nevertheless foreshadowed the shape 
of things to come. What emerged was, first and 
foremost, the onslaught of personal computers for 
the office — both in terms of vendor offerings and 
end-user interest. Information centers became 
more prevalent, the need to increase computer lit- 
eracy through more widespread training methods 
was evident and products proliferated as vendors 
crossed over into OA. 

Computing is spreading into the end-user com- 
munity, but the manner in which most people 
work has not yet been greatly affected. What is be- 
ing changed is the role of the MIS manager — he is 
now responsible for OA as well as DP. It’s not like 
the old days when DPers were ensconced in for- 
tresslike DP centers, speaking a foreign language 
to awed and grateful users and executives. This 
year’s MIS manager was expected to know as much 
about the organizational side of the business as 
about DP. What’s more, as responsibilities broad- 
en, budgets no longer get the automatic nod of ap- 
proval they used to receive. Top management now 
expects you to increase productivity, but not before 
you cost-justify it. Issues, technologies and solu- 
tions are no longer clear cut. 

This issue, our final one for 1982, provides an 
analysis of key technologies like electronic mail, 
graphics and local networks to inform you about 
what exists today so you can begin building a path- 
way into tomorrow. We also offer pointers for 
building a power base in OA, creating computer-lit- 
erate end users and managing to get noncommuni- 
cating pieces of equipment to talk to each other. 

This has been a learning year for the industry. 
Next year could be the year we have to prove our- 
selves, and we need to be prepared. 


You're changing, and we're changing with you. 
To help you find the right answers to the right 
questions, Computerworld OA will be coming to 
you more often in 1983, changing from a quarterly 
to a bimonthly publication, with its first issue on 
Feb. 23, 1983. Each of the six issues will focus on a 
specific area, covering organizational planning; 
workstations; software; personal computers; out- 
put technologies and communications. 

Happy New Year! We look forward to seeing you 
next year and more often. 


TO OUR READERS ATTENTION READERS 


This marks the fourth issue of 
Computerworld OA, Computer- 
world’s quarterly publication that 
examines the developing OA mar- 
ketplace. Current CW subscribers 
will continue to receive the publi- 
cation as part of their subscrip- 
tions. Other readers who want to 
continue receiving Computer- 
world OA should subscribe to 
Computerworld, using the bound- 
in envelope and subscription form 
located in this issue. 


We want to hear your com- 
ments — your opinions, sugges- 
tions, problems and news 
regarding technological break- 
throughs, equipment failures or 
office successes. Our stories are 
designed to meet your needs, so 
please let us know if you agree or 
disagree. Also, if a question about 
OA has been perplexing you, feel 
free to write to our Q&A Depart- 
ment, Computerworld OA, Box 
880, Framingham, Mass. 01701. 











Why use other computer media 
when you could be using 


MEMOREX 


high quality error free media? 


Free Memorex Mini-Disc Offer - Get free discs! 

You'll save money when you buy Memorex, because every carton of 10 
Memorex 5% inch mini-discs sold by Communications Electronics has 
a coupon good for a free Memorex mini-disc. For every case of 100 
Memorex mini-discs you buy from CE, you’ll get 10 free Memorex mini- 
discs, directly from Memorex. The more you order, the more you save. 
Offer expires December 31, 1982. All Memorex flexible discs sold by 
CE are of the highest quality, certified 100% error free and backed bya 
full one year factory warranty. 


Flexible Disc Quantity Discounts Available 

Memorex Flexible Discs are packed 10 discs to a carton and 10 
cartons to a case. Please order only in increments of 100 units for 
quantity 100 pricing. We are also willing to accommodate your smaller 
orders. Quantities less than 100 units are available in increments of 10 
units at a 10% surcharge. Quantity discounts are also available. 
Order 500 or more discs at the same time and deduct 1%; 1,000 or 
more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves you 3%; 5,000 or more saves 
you 4%; 10,000 or more saves you 5%; 25,000 or more saves you 6%; 
50,000 or more saves you 7% and 100,000 or more discs earns you an 
8% discount off our super low quantity 100 price. Almost all Memorex 
Flexible Discs are immediately available from CE. Our warehouse 
facilities are equipped to help us get you the quality product you need, 
when you need it. If you need further assistance to find the flexible disc 
that’s right for you, call the Memorex flexible disc compatibility hotline. 
Dial toll-free 800-538-8080 and ask for the flexible disc hotline 
extension 0997. In California dial 800-672-3525 extension 0997. 
Outside the U.S.A. dial 408-987-0997 between 9 AM to4 PM Pacific Time. 


SAVE ON MEMOREX FLEXIBLE DISCS Yoo ples 

Product Description Part # per disc ($) 
8” SSSD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 3062 2.09 
8” SSSD Shugart Compatible, 32 Hard Sector 3015 2.09 
8” SSSD CPT 8000 Compatible, Soft Sector 3045 2.99 
8” SSDD IBM Compatible (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 3090 2.74 
8" DSDD Soft Sector (Unformatted) 3102 3.34 
8” DSDD Soft Sector (128 B/S, 26 Sectors) 3115 3.34 
8” DSDD Soft Sector (256 B/S, 26 Sectors) 3103 3.34 
8” DSDD Soft Sector (512 B/S, 15 Sectors) 3114 3.34 
8” DSDD Soft Sector (1024 B/S, 8 Sectors) 3104 3.34 
5¥%'' SSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 3481 2.34 
5%" SSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 3483 2.34 
5%" SSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 3485 2.34 
5%" DSDD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring 3491 3.09 
5%" DSDD 10 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 3493 3.09 
5%" DSDD 16 Hard Sector w/Hub Ring 3495 3.09 
5%" SSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TP) 3504 2.99 
5¥%"' DSQD Soft Sector w/Hub Ring (96 TPI) 3501 3.99 


SSSD = Single Sided Single Density; SSDD = Single Sided Double Density; 
DSDD = Double Sided Double Density; SSQD = Single Sided Quad Density; 
DSQD = Double Sided Quad Density; TP! = Tracks per inch. 


Special offer on Memorex computer tape. 

If you mail your order to us and enclose prepayment, deduct $1.00 per 
reel from our quantity 100 prices. This means Memorex 25JW can be 
as low as $12.99 in 100 quantities. Memorex Computer Tapes are 
packed 10 tapes to a carton. Please order only in increments of 100 
units for quantity 100 pricing. Quantities less than 100 units are 
available in increments of 10 units at a 10% surcharge. Quantity 
discounts are also available. Order 500 or more tapes at the same 
time and deduct 1%; 1,000 or more saves you 2%; 2,000 or more saves 
you 3%; 3,000 or more saves you 4%; 4,000 or more saves you 5% and 
5,000 or more tapes earns you a 6% discount off our super low quantity 
100 price. If you need further assistance or information to find the tape 
that’s right for you, call the Memorex Computer Tape Technical 
Support Group at (408) 987-2937. 


CE t. 

SAVE ON MEMOREX COMPUTER TAPE 100 price 

Product Description Part # per reel ($) 
Memorex IV 2400 feet Wrightline Seal 25JW 13.99 
Memorex IV 2400 feet Easy Load II Cartridge 25JR 14.99 
Memorex IV 1200 feet Wrightline Seal 25FW 10.65 
Memorex Quantum 2400 feet Wrightline Seal 27JW 16.20 
Memorex Quantum 2400 feet Easy Load II Cart. 27JR 16.99 
Memorex Quantum 1200 feet Wrightline Seal 27FW 12.50 
Memorex Cubic HD 2400 feet Wrightline Seal 39JW 18.99 
Memorex Cubic HD 2400 feet Easy Load || 39JR 19.99 
Memorex Cubic HD 1200 feet Wrightline Seal 39FW 13.99 














New Memorex Lifetime Rigid Disc Pack Product Warranty 

All Memorex disc packs sold by CE have a lifetime product warranty. 
This is your assurance that Memorex disc packs will give you a lifetime 
of performance and service. Only Memorex can offer you the superior 
reliability of their exclusive M Formula. In addition, Memorex will assist 
the original user in isolating and correcting any technical issues that 
relate to the Memorex product as well as, when appropriate, replace 
up to oneset of read/write heads. If you need further information tofind 
the rigid discthat’s right for you, call the Memorex rigid disc compatibil- 
ity hotline. Dial toll-free 800-538-8080 and ask for the rigid disc hotline 
extension 1642. In California dial 800-672-3525 extension 1642. 
Outside the U.S.A. dial 408-987-1642. 


CE quant. 
SAVE ON MEMOREX RIGID DISC PACKS one price 
Product Description Part # per pack (S$) 


Mark !I1 5 MB. Cartridge Front Load (8 to 32 Sect.) 95-522XX-03 65.00 
Top Load (1-to 24 sectors) 94-522XX-03 -70.00 
CMD-16 “Phoenix Type” CDC Cartridge 98-26600-31 160.00 
NCR Cartridge 98-26600-32 160.00 
Mark Vill 80 MB. Error Free 72-16600-03 330.00 


Flag Free 72-26600-03 320.00 
Mark XI 200 MB. Error Free 03-35041 720.00 
Flag Free 03-35031-02 560.00 


DEC Flag Free 
Mark XIl 200 MB. NCR/CDC Flag Free 
Honeywell Flag Free 
Mark XIili 300 MB. Error Free 


03-35031-03 560.00 
03-39001-01 515.00 
03-39000-01 515.00 
03-47021 795.00 


Flag Free 03-47009 670.00 
Mark XIV 80 MB. Unformated Error Free 74-16600-03 365.00 
Flag Free 74-26600-03 300.00 


Honeywell Format Flag Free 

CDC Format Flag Free 
Mark XV 300 MB. Error Free 

Flag Free 


74-26600-08 315.00 
74-26600-09 315.00 
03-49011 825.00 
03-49001-01 725.00 


Smith-Corona TP-1 Letter Quality Printer Special Offer 
Buy any Memorex product on this page, and get a Smith-Corona TP-1 letter quality 
printer for only $585.00 plus $20.00 shipping. Specify serial or parallel version. 


Buy with Confidence 

To get the fastest delivery from CE of your Memorex computer 
products, send or phone your order directly to our Computer Products 
Division. Be sure to calculate your price using the CE prices in this ad. 
Michigan residents please add 4% sales tax. Written purchase orders 
are accepted from approved government agencies and most well 
rated firms at a30% surcharge for net 30 billing. All sales are subject to 
availability, acceptance and verification. All sales are final. Prices, 
terms and specifications are subject to change without notice. Out of 
stock items will be placed on backorder automatically unless CE is 
instructed differently. Minimum prepaid order $50.00. Minimum 
purchase order $200.00. International orders are invited with a$20.00 
surcharge for special handling in addition to shipping charges. All 
shipments are F.O.B. Ann Arbor, Michigan. No COD’s please. Non- 
certified and foreign checks require bank clearance. 

For shipping charges add $8.00 per case or partial-case of 100 8- 
inch flexible discs or $6.00 per case or partial case of 100 5¥%-inch 
mini-discs. For tape shipping, add $1.00 per reel. For Disc packs add 
$10.00 per cartridge (Mark Ill or CMD-16) or $15.00 per disc pack for 
U.P.S. ground shipping and handling in the continental U.S.A. 

Mail orders to: Communications Electronics, Box 1002, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 U.S.A. If you have a Master Card or Visa card, you may 
calland place acredit card order. Order toll-free. Dial 800-521-4414. If 
you are outside the U.S. or in Michigan, dial 313-994-4444. Order your 
Memorex computer products from CE today. 
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Order Toll-Free! MEMOREX 
(800) 521-4414 


In Michigan (313) 994-4444 


COMPUTER TAPE 
DISC CARTRIDGES - RIGID DISCS 
ga: eat 


™ 


MEACOMMUNICATIONS 
ELECTRONICS” 


Computer Products Division 


854 Phoenix O Box 1002 O Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 U.S.A. 
Call TOLL-FREE (800) 521-4414 or outside U.S.A. (313) 994-4444 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — DR. BRI- 
AN REID, CREATOR OF THE 
SCRIBE TEXT PROCESSING AND 
DOCUMENT PRODUCTION SYS- 
TEM, HAS BEEN NAMED WINNER 
OF THE 1982 GRACE MURRAY 
HOPPER AWARD by the Association 
of Computing Machinery (ACM). 

Recent winners of the award, given 
in recognition of major computing 
achievements made by individuals 
under 30 years of age, have included 
Daniel S. Bricklin for Visicalc, Robert 
M. Metcalf for Ethernet and Stephen 
Wozniak for the Apple Computer. The 
award was presented to Reid at the re- 
cent ACM annual conference. He was 
cited for his work in developing the 
easy-to-use formatting system, which 
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permits novice users to produce final, 
camera-ready documents. The award 
includes a cash prize donated by the 
Univac Division of Sperry Rand and 
was designed to encourage the 
achievements of younger computer 
scientists. 


WALTHAM, MASS. — HON- 
EYWELL, INC. HAS LAID OFF 
1,850 EMPLOYEES IN ITS SECOND 
STAFF REDUCTION THIS YEAR. 
Last January, Honeywell laid off 
1,150 employees. The new layoffs will 
be in white-collar staff and indirect 
support functions including finance, 
administration, marketing and sales. 
The cuts were necessary to improve 
Honeywell's competitive position in 


the information systems market- 
place, a company spokesman said. 


RICHARDSON, TEXAS — ECS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
HAS CHANGED ITS CORPORATE 
NAME TO VMX, INC. The new name 
directly reflects the company’s prima- 
ry product, the Voice Message Ex- 
change, according to founder and 
chairman of the board, Gordon Matth- 
ews.The privately held company was 
founded in June 1978. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. — THE 
MARKET FOR OFFICE AUTOMA- 
TION EQUIPMENT WILL REACH 
$11.2 BILLION IN 1986, according 
to International Data Corp.'s (IDC) re- 


CHANGE ITS 
INITIALS. 


Put yourself in our place. 

Here we are, the company that makes 
what is quite possibly the finest and 
broadest family of office automation 
systems in the world. 

And yet people are constantly getting 
NBI's initials confused with those other 
guys. 

We understand the confusion. They 
make office automation systems too, but 
there's really no comparison. To make 
sure you understand how to get the 
word processing system you need to 
solve your office problems, we made it 
as easy as 1, 2, 3. 

1. If you want your word processor to 
be compatible with your computer, 
you want an NBI. Because, while 
NBI’s entire line of word proces- 
sors can be tailored to be com- 
patible with almost every major 
computer, IBM’s can't. 

. If you want the word processing 
systems that users rated so impres- 
sively in the 1980 and 1981 
Datapro surveys, you want an 
NBI. Our standalone and clustered 


systems are the ones that Datapro 
users rated superior not only to 
IBM, but to Wang, Xerox, and 
Lanier as well.* 

3. If you want your word processors 
to help automate your office by 
doing more than just processing 
words, you want NBI. For you'll 
be glad to know that we have 
software packages for communica- 
tions, stat/math, records process- 
ing, equation mode, stored key- 
strokes and more. If you check us 
out, you'll see that in many ways, 
IBM’s packages simply can’t 
compare. 

Now that you understand more about 
our word processing equipment, you 
can appreciate why NBI is requesting 
that IBM change its initials. 

But, just in case they won't, we'd 
like to offer a very simple way for you 
to tell us apart: 

IBM is the company with the easy- 
to-remember initials. But NBI is the 
company with the word processors that 
are impossible to forget. 


For more information on NBI's full line of office automation 
equipment, return the coupon below or call 1-800-525-0844. 
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“ Address 


Company 


I Telephone (optional) —___ 


i NBL, Inc., P.O. Box 9001, Boulder, CO 80301. 
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*Based on Datapro’s 1980 and 1981 surveys among users of 
standalone and clustered word processing systems 
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cent report entitled “‘Office Automa- 
tion Equipment Markets 1982.” 

The report covers five major OA 
markets: copiers, facsimile, PBX, 
electronic typewriters and word pro- 
cessors. While these areas do not in- 
clude the entire range of OA 
equipment, they do constitute a sig- 
nificant portion, according to IDC. 
Word processors and electronic type- 
writers will show the most dramatic 
growth over the period, the report in- 
dicated. Written for clients of IDC’s 
Corporate Planning Service, the re- 


port is also available to nonclients for 


$3,500 from IDC at Five Speen St., 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 


TROY, MICH. — EMPLOYERS 
ARE EXPERIENCING FEW EM- 
PLOYEE PROBLEMS AS A RESULT 
OF THE INTRODUCTION OF AUTO- 
MATION, research by Research & 
Forecast, Inc. for Kelly Services, Inc. 
has found. No personnel problems 
were encountered after the arrival of 
automated equipment, 82% of those 
surveyed said. Although 58% reported 
apprehension prior to the introduc- 
tion, almost all of the users’ fears 
were allayed by training (21%) and 
hands-on-experience (61%). Four out 
of five companies said they trained 
their own staff to become techni- 
cians, and 71% did so for their man- 
agers. Of the 95% that already own 
WP equipment, 67% have a stand- 
alone word processor with separate 
printer, 65% use electronic typewrit- 
ers with memory capability and 55% 
use DP equipment with WP capabili- 
ties. A third of the respondents main- 
tain a centralized pool for their WP 
operations while 52% are decentral- 
ized; 15% use both approaches. More 
than half the respondents stated ca- 
pacity or capability was the prime 
equipment consideration, followed by 
price/cost effectiveness and then 
adaptability and ease of operation. 


NEW YORK — TWO OF XEROX 
CORP.’S TOP OFFICE SYSTEMS DI- 
VISION EXECUTIVES HAVE RE- 
SIGNED TO START THEIR OWN 
FIRM, causing Xerox to realign three 
other executives. 

Donald J. Massaro, Xerox’ contro- 
versial vice-president and chief of its 
Office Systems Division, and David E. 
Liddle, vice-president and general 
manager of the division's strategic 
business unit, have founded a firm 
called Metaphor Computer Systems, 
Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif. The giant 
copier company had reorganized its 
Office Products Division last July 
(CWOA, Sept. 31) to separate stand- 
alone office products from network- 
based office automation systems. The 
two resigning executives stated their 
decision was made independent of the 
internal policy of Xerox. 

In their stead, Xerox appointed 
William T. Bayer to the new position 
of senior vice-president of operations 
for the Information Products Group, 
which includes the Office Systems Di- 
vision. Robert J. Ruebel was appoint- 
ed senior vice-president of office 
systems marketing and John F. 
Shoch was named vice-president of 
the division. 


NORWALK, CONN. — DEMAND 
FOR LOCAL NETWORK INTER- 
FACES WILL MORE THAN DOU- 
BLE IN THE NEXT TWO YEARS, 
according to a report from Interna- 
tional Resource Development, Inc. 
(IRD) Although only about 15% of to- 
day’s personal computer users are 
equipping their models with modems 
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or other data interface devices, this 
will soon move up to 100%, according 
to IRD. 

‘Network Interfaces for Personal 
Computers and Office Workstations” 
costs $1,850 and ‘“‘Microcomputer Af- 
termarkets” costs $985 from IRD at 
30 High St., Norwalk, Conn. 06851. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. — A SE- 
NIOR MANAGEMENT ROUND TA- 
BLE HAS BEEN FORMED, WHICH 
WILL BE HELD VIA AUDIO TELE- 
CONFERENCE. The series of five 
meetings spread throughout 1983 will 
host a different guest authority in the 
field of office automation. Organized 
by N. Dean Meyer and Associates, 
Inc., the first meeting will take place 
in February without a need for speak- 
er or ‘‘attendees”’ to leave their own 
offices. Organizations interested in 
joining an Office Automation Tele- 
forum group should contact Dean 
Meyer at (203) 431-0029. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIF. — OFFICE 
AUTOMATION USERS FEEL THAT 
THEY ARE SELDOM CONSULTED 
ABOUT EQUIPMENT UPGRADES, 
REPLACEMENTS OR PURCHASES, 
AND THAT THE DECISION MAK- 
ERS — TOP MANAGEMENT — 
LACK FAMILIARITY WITH SYS- 
TEM OPERATIONS AND USER 
NEEDS, according to a survey by Ver- 
batim Corp. Of the 1,263 respon- 
dents, more than three-fourths 
agreed that automation increased pro- 
ductivity and that WP equipment was 
the highest contributor. More than 
two-thirds of the respondents had 
health reservations about word pro- 
cessing equipment, however. These 
concerns related mainly to eyestrain 
(63.4%) and backstrain (36.3%). Near- 
ly 80% called for better lighting and 
periodic rest breaks. A summary of 
the survey is available from Verbatim 
through the Corporate Communica- 
tions Department, 323 Soquel Way, 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. — LOCAL- 
AREA NETWORK SHIPMENTS, EX- 
CLUDING THE CONNECTING 
DEVICES, WILL REACH MORE 
THAN $1 BILLION BY 1990, accord- 
ing to a Venture Development Corp. 
report. The report presents three pos- 
sible scenarios for the local-area net- 
work market's development and the 
market projections for each. The first 
scenario assumes the market will 
standardize on a particular configura- 
tion, the second assumes a variety of 
technological breakthroughs creating 
a highly competitive environment and 
the third assumes vendors will offer 
special networks that connect only to 
their own devices. The report also in- 
cludes an analysis of network tech- 
nologies. Information about the 
report, ‘‘Local-Networks: A Strategic 
Analysis 1981-1990," is available 
from the firm at One Washington St., 
Wellesley, Mass. 02181. 


BOSTON — A SERIES OF SIX 
REPORTS COVERING VARIOUS 
OA TECHNOLOGIES IS BEING 
MADE AVAILABLE TO USERS 
AND VENDORS from Automated Of- 
fice Systems, the publishing division 
of The Office Systems Consulting 
Group, Inc. Topics to be covered in- 
clude marketing support, stand-alone 
word processors, shared-resource 
word processors, electronic typewrit- 
ers, OA systems and personal com- 
puters for WP and OA applications. 
The entire series is priced at $1,500, 
and individual modules are available 


for $295 each. More information can 
be obtained from the company at 10 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 02108. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. — HEW- 
LETT-PACKARD CO. HAS CON- 
SOLIDATED TWO DIVISIONS 
INVOLVED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF COMPUTER TERMINALS 
AND PERSONAL OFFICE COMPUT- 
ERS AND HAS FORMED A SECOND 
NEW DIVISION FOR TERMINAL 
MANUFACTURING. 

The Personal Office Computer Di- 
vision was formed through combining 
the Data Terminals Division in Sun- 
nyvale, Calif., and the General Sys- 
tems Division, which was previously 
in Cupertino, Calif. The new division 
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will be based entirely in Sunnyvale. It 
will be responsible for the HP 125 per- 
sonal office computer and the HP 
2385 executive workstation, as well 
as future personal office computer 
line products. 

The Terminal Manufacturing Divi- 
son will be in Roseville, Calif., and 
was formed from terminals manufac- 
turing activities under the direction of 
the Data Terminals Division. The new 
division will be responsible for a vari- 
ety of HP terminals used for data en- 
try, word processing, decision support 
and graphics applications. 


MENLO PARK, CALIF. — ANNU- 


AL SHIPMENTS OF UNIX-BASED 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS ARE EX- 
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PECTED TO EXCEED THE 
100,000-UNIT MARK BY 1985, ac- 
cording to Gnostic Concepts, Inc.'s 
Unix Information Service. 

The total value of domestic end- 
user expeditures on Unix-related sys- 
tems and associated software, 
support and supplies will exceed $5.1 
billion in 1985, Gnostic Concepts 
said. While Unix will remain a strong 
part of the minicomputer environ- 
ment, it will have the most presence 
in the microcomputer market by 
1985, Gnostic predicted. More infor- 
mation about the Unix Information 
Service, which costs $18,000 annual- 
ly, is available from the firm at 2710 
Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park, Calif. 
94025. OA 
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When it comes to disc drives, nobody offers you 
more protection than CPX. Our media is self lubri- 
cated for maximum disc life. And are available 
with reinforcement rings on all discs to ensure 
maximum data integrity. Plus, all media is 1OO% 
individually tested to guarantee quality. CPX of- 
fers the broadest line available. 

But it doesn't stop there. Our head cleaning kits 
are designed to safely, quickly and efficiently re- 
move contamination from read/write heads on 
5%” and 8” disc drives. What's more, you won't 
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time and money. 


need field engineering assistance to do it. So 
protect yourself from lost data and expensive 


service calls. Use the head protector, our Flexible 


Disc Head Cleaning Kit. 


CPX has you covered. 
Our protectors can max- 
imize your investment in 
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And now, CPX can offer protection for your 
daisy wheel printers with our Print Wheel Type Ele- 
ment Cleaning Kit. Designed to let you get the 
job done easily in any environment without 
the risk of soiling your clothes or spilling 
ink solutions on office or computer 
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I'm trying to choose be- 
tween a desktop comput- 
er and a word processor 
as my company’s first 
computer (we're pretty 
small — now). What 
should I look for in eval- 
uating them? 


As a first-time user, you 
should be especially con- 


cerned with training and 
documentation. Desktop 
computers often seem less 
expensive, but this is part- 
ly because WP vendors 
generally offer more ex- 
tensive training and sup- 
port service as part of the 
price. 

You will probably need 
to get some classroom 
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training for your new oper- 
ators. Because adequate 
training facilities are cru- 
cial to reaching new users, 
many retail computer 
stores are setting up train- 
ing centers as well. Inves- 
tigate both avenues and be 
sure to bring along the per- 
son who will actually be 
using the system. Desktop 


software for word process- 
ing is not generally as good 
as that on word proces- 
sors, but try out each to get 
a feel for the difference. 
Finally, bring along spe- 
cific examples of the docu- 
ments and numbers you 
want the system to help 
you process. Make sure the 
system has the right kind 


of software available to do 
the job. Most word proces- 
sors offer desktop operat- 
ing systems that allow 
them to run electronic 
spread sheet and other fre- 
quently used programs, as 
well as math and records 
processing programs run- 
ning under their own oper- 
ating systems. 

Desktop computers all 
come with WP software. 
Be sure to find out if WP 
documents can be merged 
with your spread sheet or 
other applications. This is 
very often not the case and 
you'll have to rekey infor- 
mation if you want to in- 
clude it in a document 
created in a different 
application. 


Iam considering an 
electronic mail service 
for my department to get 
our feet wet without too 
big an investment. What 
should I look for? 


First, check to see that 
the service being evaluat- 
ed can handle your exist- 
ing terminals. Most 
services handle a wide va- 
riety, including word pro- 
cessors and desktop 
computers that have Ascii 
communications. If you’re 
going to be renting the ter- 
minals, do a little compari- 
son shopping. Dumb ter- 
minals rent for about $50 
per month. 


The second check 
should be on the service’s 
pricing schemes, which 
can vary widely. Some ser- 
vices charge by the num- 
ber of mailboxes, others by 
the amount of connect 
time. Mailboxes cost about 
$60 a month per mailbox. 
Connect-time charges 
range from about $15 an 
hour during business 
hours to about $5 an hour 
for nights and holidays. In- 
vestigate any additional 
charges as well. 

You should also keep an 
eye to the future. Does the 
service come as a software 
package as well, so that 
you can go with an in- 
house system if you want 


_to? If so, will it run on your 


host computer? Can it be 
integrated with a data base 
management system? 

Be sure to include an ex- 
amination of the user in- 
terface. A system that is 
confusing and difficult to 
learn will hamstring your 
efforts from the start. 
Don't ask someone famil- 
iar with terminal use if the 
software and editing fea- 
tures are easy to use — sit 
a nonuser down and ask 
his opinion. OA 
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PLANNING DURING 
A RECESSION 


Start Now 


The current economic downturn has left many lead- 
ing-edge companies unsure of how and with what 
speed to proceed into office automation. It is impor- 
tant that those companies realize everyone is more or 
less in the same boat — in the midst of a transition 
phase into OA. Word processing survived a shaky 
start and has become a routine part of the office. 
Now companies would like to take the next step, but 
find no single vendor can either show them how or 
supply the necessary systems. Technology is still a 
moving target. Users want to know at what point 
they can make a decision and know it 
won't be wrong next week. The 


know. Users have to buy to- 
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particular organizations. Pay- 
back periods are short enough, 
and human learning curves long 
enough, that users will barely be 
ready for tomorrow's technology if 
they start today. 


here are other dilemmas. 
It is now clear that OA can 
have a tremendous im- 


pact on worker productivity in of- 
fices, but it is equally clear that 
we can’t yet measure this impact. 
Managers’ costs can be docu- 
mented, but documenting their 
worth is more difficult. 

The most conservative avail- 
able estimates indicate that for 
cost-effective electronic office 
support, organizations should be 
spending more than $10,000 to 
$15,000 per office occupant by 
the mid-’80s. For large organiza- 
tions with, for example, 10,000 to 
20,000 employees, this amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Moreover, OA staffs in these same 
organizations typically number 
fewer than 10. 

What senior management 
would think it prudent to let so 
few people oversee such large ex- 
penditures? Without good pay- 
back evidence, what capital 
budgeting committee would even 
approve those figures? Even if 
they did, because of the large staff 
and the long organizational learn- 
ing times required, you couldn't 
spend that much money in a year 
or two anyway. 

The final Catch-22: With fully 
integrated systems, an organiza- 
tion doesn’t get the full productiv- 
ity impact until a substantial 
majority (at least 80%) of potential 
users are on the system. Patience 
and good planning are essential. 

On a more optimistic note, how- 
ever, recent experiences have 
shown that: 

¢ Basic OA architecture is ma- 
turing, even though the technol- 
ogy keeps moving. 

¢« Compared with other ways of 
increasing productivity, OA is an 
attractive investment. 

¢ If we start planning now, we 
might be ready for 1985. 

In other words, we can use the 
current slack to do the planning 
we knew was necessary, but were 
“‘too busy”’ to do. And we can also 
launch our organizations on their 
learning curves; today’s learning 
prepares us for tomorrow’s 
technology. 

Let’s start by looking at proba- 
ble architecture in the office of 
the near future — the mid-’80s. 
During early 1982, the mists be- 
gan to clear, giving some indica- 
tions of the shape OA systems will 
take by mid-decade. The driving 
trends are increased power and 
decreasing costs of microproces- 
sor-based electronic worksta- 
tions, the decreasing costs and 
ease of use of magnetic (and even- 
tually, optical) storage and the 
emergence of local-area networks 
and digital private automatic 
branch exchanges for practical 
networking. 

Recent surveys show: 

¢ Users strongly prefer only one 
screen per desk. 
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¢ Mainframe data base access 
is a must for office systems. 

¢ OA planners expect personal 
computers to play a key role in the 
office. 

Because different users will 
need different features, three or 
four types of terminals will exist 
at the individual level, ranging 
from today’s dumb ones to power- 
ful 16-bit personal computers 
with 2M to 5M bytes of storage. 
Some professionals will use com- 
puter-aided design (CAD) devices. 

At the establishment level, the 
system will have to allow main- 
frame data base access, electronic 
messaging and support for at least 
audiographics (nonvideo) telecon- 
ferencing. 

At the middle or work-group 


level, minicomputers will inte- 
grate work-group facilities (such 
as printers, FAX, optical charac- 
ter recognition and graphics) and 
local DP. 

Individual workstations will 
run canned software matched to 
user needs: text-editing, spread- 
sheet/analysis/statistical pack- 
ages and graphics. Ideally, users 
will never program. The old buga- 
boo of system degradation under 
total, centralized time-sharing 
will be minimized because most 
work will be done off-line and 
only finished products will be 
communicated. 

The cost for all this? Individual 
terminals may range from around 
$600 for a phone-management 
system (similar to a Display- 


phone), to more than $20,000 for 
a powerful CAD machine. The 
majority of terminals will be based 
on 16-bit personal computers and 
will cost $3,000 to $8,000, with 
an average expenditure at this 
level of about $7,000. Add $3,000 
for facilities at the work group lev- 
el and another $1,500 per worker 
for shared establishment equip- 
ment, and you reach a rounded to- 
tal cost of $12,000. In an 
organization with 12,000 office 
people, this adds up to $144 mil- 
lion. 

Three problems emerge: 

1. Getting the money, which 
requires productivity evidence. 

2. Spending the money at some 
reasonable rate, which requires a 
coherent plan. 


Tying 
together 
way to set 


If people in your 
office aren’t tied 
together, they’re 

probably tied to a lot of 
tedious work. 
Like walking from depart- 


ment to department, digging through files 
and trying to manage an ever increasing 


amount of information. 


That's why IBM makes office systems: 
to electronically tie together every de- 
partment in your business. 

Which means that everyone in your 


information from your 
company’s files. 
Move a few more fin- 
gers and that report is im- 
mediately sent to your 


offices across the hall or 
across the country. 
The IBM 5520 can even print or distrib- 


ute one report at the same time another is 


being assembled. 
In addition, the IBM 5520 can commu- 


nicate with the IBM Displaywriter and 


business can retrieve, analyze, format 
and distribute information without 


leaving their desks. 


For example, let’s say you have the 
IBM 5520 Administrative System. 

All you have to do is move a few 
fingers to assemble a report using 


other IBM Office Systems as well as suit- 


ably programmed computers. 
Of course, no two busi- 
nesses are exactly alike. 

But no matter what busi- 

ness you re in, no matter 


what its size, IBM can plan and 


design an office system to help 





3. Making sure that what is 
spent works, which requires good 
implementation methods and 
staff. 

What do we know now — today 
— that will help us cope with each 
of these problems? 

The Productivity Gap: What’s 
office automation really worth? 
To answer this, let’s assume that 
the above basic architecture is in 
place and everyone who needs ac- 
cess is on the system. What is the 
total productivity impact of these 
kinds of systems? Few such sys- 
tems exist in full-blown imple- 
mentation, but we can make some 
educated estimates by means of 
available evidence from systems 
approaching this configuration. 

The best evidence I’ve seen 


eople 
is = best 
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comes from the Hanscomb Air 
Force Systems Command base in 
Bedford, Mass., where a careful 
before-and-after study of times 
and costs of performing standard 
kinds of work was conducted. 
That organization oversees the 
generation of requests for propos- 
als (RFP), supervises the proposal 
and contracting process, controls 
vendors and so on — work similar 
to that done in many corporate of- 
fice environments. They imple- 
mented a Prime Computer, Inc. 
system, added a graphics system 
and networked a number of build- 
ings. The system is used by a wide 
variety of professionals, manag- 
ers and clerical personnel. Their 
measurements indicated an over- 
all 20% to 50% reduction in times 





and costs for similar work after 
system implementation — quite a 
leap from the Booz-Allen 15% esti- 
mate of three years ago. 

Another study, which has not 
yet been published, was done in 
an engineering environment with 
a small Xerox Corp. Alto system, 
which was the predecessor of the 
Star/Ethernet. The study indicat- 
ed similar reductions in the total 
cost of doing document work. This 
user company found average re- 
ductions across three engineering 
office environments of around 
48% in document costs. In both 
this case and the Hanscomb case, 
some of the reductions were due to 
the elimination of repetitive steps 
in the work flow (for example, 
from longhand to typing by the 





them free. 





pull it together. 

That’s because we have 
the widest range of office 
systems products available. 
Everything from IBM Elec- 
tronic Typewriters to advanced 

IBM Information Systems. 


Each IBM Office System can grow as 
your business grows. 


And each system is backed by IBM 


experience, service and support. 


So if you’re interested in getting the 
most out of your business, tie the people in 
your office together with an 


IBM Office System. 
Just think of all the addi- 
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author to word processing and 
back again for editing). Other re- 
ductions resulted from the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary work or the 
removal of nonprofessional tasks 
from professionals’ desks. 
B measured and controlled. 
Both, however, left out the 
synergistic effects of complete im- 
plementations. (In the Hanscomb 
case, plans for a complete 
networking implementation are 
now being carried out). Thus, we 
would conclude that a system’s 
influence on total organizational 
performance will net out to be 
greater in terms of effectiveness 
(as well as efficiency) gains than 
the findings of the above two stud- 
ies indicate. 

The synergistic effects I am re- 
ferring to are things like shorter 
decision times, better or more in- 
formed decisions, higher quality 
products, better looking propos- 
als, opportunities seized and so 
on. Most process completion times 
— for example, the total time 
needed to get a proposal out — are 
reduced by half. Most managers I 
have talked with value the latter 
more than simple efficiency 
(““hard-dollar’’) gains, but they 
don't believe the controller will 
buy it. 

Where does this leave us? I 
have concluded from this and oth- 
er suggestive evidence (for exam- 
ple, from the case of Lincoln 
National Life) that for a typical of- 
fice setting, we can expect opera- 
tional improvements in the range 
of 25% to 50%. The point at which 
an organization falls within that 
range will depend on the nature of 
the work mix, the fully loaded 
costs of those performing it and 
the effectiveness of the imple- 
mentation. 

It is also clear from these stud- 
ies that the technology won't do it 
alone, and a sloppy implementa- 
tion can actually harm perfor- 
mance. Particularly critical are 
system availability (both access 
and reliability) and steadfast user 
support during the learning 
period. 

Viewed in terms of the invest- 
ment question, a 25% perfor- 
mance improvement is in the 
Valhalla range. Today, the fully 
loaded cost of a typical profession- 
al (engineer, programmer, MBA or 
whatever) runs between $80,000 
and $100,000 per year. If an im- 
pact of 25% of that is accom- 
plished, an organization can get 
the work of four for the cost of 
three. 

More important, the fully sup- 
ported professional will be more 
effective. CAD/CAM studies have 
shown that performance improve- 
ments of 500% are common, but 
some of the saved time is used to 
explore more design alternatives, 
resulting in a better product. Lin- 
coln National cost-justified its 


oth studies were carefully 


multimillion-dollar system based 
on an overall 642% performance 
improvement; Lincoln National is 
convinced it got far more than 
that. 

Let's put this kind of savings in 
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tional time they can spend 
using their heads, instead of 
their feet. 

For more information, or a 
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a capital budgeting framework: 
Using the example above, if the 
fully loaded cost of a professional 
is conservatively placed at 
$80,000 and the improvement at 
25%, we would realize an annual 
value of $20,000. Based on an 
eight-year payback, the net pre- 
sent value of this technology in- 
vestment at today’s interest rates 
would be $92,600. No one is ask- 
ing the controller to spend that 
much. In 1985, $15,000 will do 
for most professionals; for those 


CONSIDERING 
ELECTRONIC MAIL? 
BEFORE YOU MAKE 

YOUR SOFTWARE DECISION 
LOOK AT SYSM: 


OA 


requiring heavy graphics or CAD 
workstations, $25,000. Good 
deal? Proceed to the next step. 
The Planning Gap: If we really 
want to spend $15,000 on elec- 
tronic support for the average of- 
fice worker, careful strategic 
planning is necessary. The aggre- 
gate investments implied are 
huge, and individual and organi- 
zational learning limits will con- 
strain the rate of implementation. 
User motivation is not a problem: 
Everyone, even senior manage- 


Here’s a cost effective system that offers 
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message dissemination. 
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ment, wants a piece of this tech- 
nology — if it doesn’t hurt. 

Adopting a strategic stance to- 
ward office technology planning 
means: 

* The technology does not drive 
the plan. Rather, technology in- 
vestments must be viewed as part 
of a total performance improve- 
ment analysis, not as a piecemeal 
or crash program. A key part of 
the performance analysis, then, 
deals with how effectively the cur- 
rent investments in human re- 
sources are being leveraged and 
how much improvement might be 
achieved under various changes: 
procedural, organizational or 
technological. 

¢ Current and future business 
directions must be assessed. A 
marketing-oriented business 
might require a different support 
structure and growth strategy 
from that needed in a mature 
competitive environment. 

¢ Attaining effective senior 
sponsorship, especially in initial 
goal setting, and ensuring that im- 
plementation concerns are built 
in from the outset of the process. 


ow do we actually do it? 
We build involvement 
with a senior manage- 


ment steering committee, which 
sets goals and constraints for a 
plan and identifies key stakehold- 
ers and potential members of a 
planning team. The planning 
team, in turn, oversees a survey 
process, in which key segments of 
the organization are identified 
and business goals, performance 
index and information needs and 
work processes are described. 

Based on this data, an opportu- 
nity analysis is done, identifying 
key problems, potential solutions 
and performance paybacks. This 
goes back to the steering commit- 
tee, which then decides whether 
to proceed with more fine-grained 
study and analysis and initial sys- 
tem specification. Depending on 
the nature of the business, an im- 
plementation schedule involving 
prototyping/piloting, diffusion 
and integration plans would then 
be constructed as part of a total 
plan, along with proposed invest- 
ment schedules, cash-flow projec- 
tions, pay-back assumptions and 
staffing/training needs. 

A thoroughly strategic ap- 
proach would involve constant co- 
ordination of the OA effort with 
other productivity improvement 
efforts, with a view toward creat- 
ing synergy rather than having 
them fall over each other. 

What's it worth? Done correct- 
ly, a strategic OA plan gets senior 
management understanding and 
support; creates ongoing commit- 
ment to investments, staffing and 
implementation; focuses relevant 
competences from key stakehold- 
ers; and gets the job done right. 

There is still conflict, and the 
technology is still a moving target. 
But based as it is on existing busi- 
ness and human resource invest- 
ments, this OA plan cannot be 
made obsolete by technology. It 
can only be improved by providing 
better leverage for human effort. 


The Staffing/Implementation 
Gap: Now that we have the money 
and the plan, we have to get 
things moving. It has become 
clear that most venders will not be 
able to give the kind of support for 
office computing that they have 
for DP; heavy competition means 
the money for that support just 
isn’t there. Users are thus thrown 
back on themselves (and whatev- 
er help they can buy) to make spe- 
cific decisions on hardware, 
software, networking strategy 
and managing the learning pro- 
cess. 

Until now, OA staffs have had 
primarily technical orientations 
and have worried about setting 
overall corporate direction on ven- 
dor choice, equipment strategies 
and so on. “‘User support’’ mainly 
meant doing systems studies, 
cost-justifications and operator 
training. Now, however, we face 
the prospect of many profession- 
als and managers using equip- 
ment directly; as clients, they will 
be less patient, more opinionated 
and crankier than the clerical 
staffs of old. As a result, we will 
need to do better analysis, more 
careful design and customizing 
and more careful implementation 
planning. 


Technology 
investments must be 
viewed as part of a 
total performance 
improvement analysis, 
not as a piecemeal or 
crash program. 


The above remarks do not pro- 
vide solutions to the fundamental 
problem: There are too few OA 
staff available with not enough of 
the right skills. Most large compa- 
nies today have one person on the 
management information sys- 
tems staff for every 40 to 60 em- 
ployees. For OA today, the ratio is 
closer to 1:500, even though OA is 
recognized as much more human 
intensive. 

Because we cannot yet rely on 
academic institutions to fill this 
gap, organizations will have to do 
their own selection, training and 
development. They will need tech- 
nical, managerial, analytic and 
change-agent skills of the highest 
order to be able to do the job. 
Building the intellectual software 
(methodologies for productivity 
analysis, planning, user coaching 
and organizing for implementa- 
tion and evaluation) thus emerges 
as a first priority for training and 
staff building. 

This is not the time to sit 
around worrying about our fu- 
tures. This is the time to use the 
present well, so when the recov- 
ery (and the technology) comes 
along, we'll be ready. # 


Lodahl is vice-president of of- 
fice strategies at Gray-Judson, 
Inc. in Boston. 
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ELECTRONIC MAIL 


Phone Home 


BY SUSEN 8S. KAY 


Electronic mail is currently 
being offered by almost ev- 
ery type of company in the 
data processing field. Hard- 
ware manufacturers like 
IBM, Prime Computer, Inc. 
and Datapoint Corp. offered 
systems last year. This year 
Data General Corp., Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., Four- 
Phase Systems, Inc. and 
others jumped in. 


In fact, while 21 vendors 
of computer-based message 
systems were in the market 
in 1981, more than twice 
that number have entered 
the marketplace this year. 
One vendor even indicated it 
felt obligated to offer elec- 
tronic mail just to stay 
competitive. 


With so much activity in 
the market, how can a user 
decide what system is best 
for his organization's 
needs? The following is an 
attempt to spotlight a few of 
the companies and occur- 
rences in the marketplace. 


In addition to hardware 
companies, computer ser- 
vice firms (also called time- 
sharing service firms) 
represent a category of com- 
panies offering electronic 
mail. Most of these compa- 
nies, for example, Dialcom, 
Inc. and Compuserve, Inc., 
had their products in the 
marketplace early. New en- 
tries this year include ADP 
Network Services (Automail) 
and Infomedia (Jenny). 


Software houses are also 
competing with their own 
packaged products. Firms 
that already offer a data 
base or other major product 
are beginning to offer elec- 
tronic mail (such as Applied 
Data Research, Inc.’s Email) 
as well. Even government 
agencies, such as the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects 


Agency and the U.S. Post Of- 
fice are offering electronic 
mail services. 

A few firms, such as Na- 
tional Business Systems, 
Inc. (Toss), offer electronic 
mail as their only products. 
Generally, these offerings 
were developed for one ma- 
jor client and were then pub- 
licly marketed. 


Last (but only in order of 
mention) are the communi- 
cations firms and their 
products. Some, like GTE 
Telenet, have been in the 
market for some time, and 
new entries include United 
Information Services (Uni- 
mail) and Cableshare. 


Each of these types of 
firms brings its own orienta- 
tion to its mail product; 
many excel in one area but 
not in others. Matching a 
company’s specialties to 
your own needs could be 
critical in the success of 
your OA system. 


Manufacturers have a 
tendency to be too technical 
in their functions and inter- 
action with the user. For ex- 
ample, the Prime system 
requires a user to address 
memos to a three-character 
ID, rather than to a user’s 
full name. Similarly awk- 
ward, the Datapoint and 
Honeywell, Inc. systems re- 
quire users to enter a mail- 
stop code along with the 
name. 


Computer service firms 
are generally very ‘‘friend- 
ly’’ because of their years of 
experience working with re- 
mote users. Their products, 
on the other hand, havea 
tendency to be limited in 
their ability to expand. Only 
one system, Dialcom’s Inter- 
com, offers an interface ca- 
pability with other 
applications. 





Software houses and specialty 
firms have sometimes written 
their products for one user and 
then tried to generalize them. This 
results in a system that has the 
perspective of the major user. For 
example, National Business Sys- 
tems’ Toss has some extensive 
functions like calendaring and 
even task management, but no 
file search capability. 


Communications firms suffer 
some of the same orientation as do 
computer service firms. As a re- 
sult, a system such as Ontyme-II 
by Tymnet, Inc. (now moved to the 
parent company, Tymshare, Inc.) 
does not offer computer-to-com- 
puter capability. You can only 
“talk” to the people on your sys- 


tem or machine. 
I ty, an interesting trend is de- 
veloping. Each vendor has 
come on the market with a soft- 
ware package, a turnkey system 
or a subscription service. But 
these restrictions are not firm. 
More and more we see vendors ad- 
just their products to be more flex- 
ible to the user environment. 


The turnkey products are gen- 
erally restricted to one kind of 
hardware because they are usual- 
ly offered by the hardware manu- 
facturers. But these systems are 
also offered as software packages 
for existing systems. 


Subscription services are now 
making their products available 
as software packages. This is a 
natural evolution since, if a major 
user organization starts on a ser- 
vice, it will want to bring it in- 
house as the usage grows. Thus, 
some services (at least those that 
had the foresight to write their 
systems in standard code) are also 
selling their electronic mail sys- 
tems as software packages. And, 
for the right price, these firms will 
probably convert their systems to 
your machine if that proves 
necessary. 

On the other hand, package 
vendors are finding out that al- 
most no one is going to purchase 


n the area of vendor flexibili- 


OA 


some pilot or trial. Computer Corp. 
of America (CCA) realized this ear- 
ly and offered Comet as a sub- 
scription service. Other vendors 
have found small service bureaus 


As all these vendors enter the 
market and more people start us- 
ing electronic mail, the product it- 
self is undergoing a change. It 
used to be enough for a mail sys- 


Each of these types of firms 
brings its own orientation 
to its mail product; many 
excel in one area but not 


in others. Matching 


a company’s specialties 
to your own needs could 
be critical in the success 
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an electronic mail system without 
to run their products. Still others 
are offering limited or even free 
in-house trials. 


wide variety of system 
appearances is also 
available. There are 


menu-oriented systems like Tele- 
mail and screen-oriented systems 
like Omnicom. Some systems, for 
example, the one from Digital 
Equipment Corp., also use func- 
tion keys. Most are evolving to 
some combination of menu, com- 
mands and prompts. This retains 
the menu friendliness or specific 
prompt mode, while gaining com- 
mand-mode speed. 
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a publication exclusively dedicated to the in-depth coverage of office 
ergonomics (human factors engineering). Every issue will bring product 
evaluations, news, analysis, interviews and other articles relevant to the 
ergonomics aspects of office systems, software, equipment and 
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keeping abreast of this increasingly important area of office automation, 
such as system designers, consultants, office managers, marketing 


Our editorial and research staff mainly consists of graduated engineers 
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the newsletter will be renowned experts from industry, research and 
government who have a distinctive understanding of ergonomics. 
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of your QA system. 


tem to have READ, WRITE and 
SEND functions. Today, this is no 
longer sufficient. 

The ability to forward and an- 
swer a message automatically is 
almost mandatory in today’s mar- 
ket. Early systems, such as the 
General Electric Information Ser- 
vices Co. (Geisco) and the Xerox 
Corp. systems, that did not have 
these functions are now adding 
them (at least Geisco has added a 
limited forward capability). New 
systems almost all have these 
functions, but some have added a 
unique twist. For example, in Na- 
tional Business Systems’ Toss, 
users can select a predefined com- 
ment to attach to the forwarded 
document instead of keying in a 
message (such as #1 for “‘For Your 
Information’’). 


ther functions, such as 
the ability to get a confir- 
mation on a message or 


the ability to send a confidential 
message, are gaining popularity. 
We see these functions imple- 
mented in a variety of ways. For 
example, the ability to send a con- 
fidential message can mean that 
the receiver sees a comment on 
the message in the in-box (Com- 
puter Console’s Office Power). Or, 
“confidential’’ can require the re- 
ceiver to enter a special password 
in order to read the message 
(Telemail). 

Other functions that are be- 
coming prevalent are the ability to 
store and use predefined forms 
and a computer-to-computer facil- 
ity. We see older products, such as 
CCA’s Comet, adding these fea- 
tures and, newer products, such 
as Honeywell's System, coming to 


‘market with these features 


already. 

Electronic mail is becoming 
more than just a distribution sys- 
tem for documents, memos and 
messages. (Yes, some vendors do 
like to complicate things and 
make a distinction among all 
these types; some even have sepa- 
rate filing facilities based on type, 
such as IBM’s Profs.) Vendors are 
beginning to realize that, as in the 
real world, mail comes from 
places other than your keyboard 
(word processors, phone recep- 
tionists and computer systems). 
Mail also goes to places other than 
to another individual (printers, 
other computers and other sys- 
tems such as telex). 

Although there are over 40 ven- 
dors in the marketplace, no one 
vendor is really dominant. Indi- 
vidual vendors have had isolated 
successes with major client firms, 
but no one has been able to capi- 
talize on that success and repeat 
it. Most vendors have not sold 
many systems and no one vendor 
has or will run away with the 
market. 


F rom the very beginning, 
electronic mail has been a 
deceptive subject. Every- 
one believes he knows all about it 
because he has dealt with it in the 
paper world. This perception has 
caused a number of vendors to in- 
troduce incomplete products. It is 
surprising that even knowledge- 
able vendors have not done some 
market research before announc- 
ing their products. Users have 
also fallen into this trap. Product 
selection is usually done with a 
minimum of criteria, and imple- 
mentation is often perfunctory. 

While there is no ‘‘best’’ system 
on the market, there are about 10 
systems in the top rank. One of 
these is best for each user’s envi- 
ronment now and in the future. 
To become aware of all the poten- 
tial features, users should learn 
about the products on the market, 
even those not directly applicable. 
Users then must study their own 
environments and select those 
functions and features most im- 
portant to them. 

Finally, it is also important to 
remember that the electronic mail 
product and the marketplace are 
changing and evolving. Vendors 
are continually adding more fea- 
tures as users learn what they 
need. This process will continue 
for some years. 

Does this mean you should wait 
to use electronic mail? No! It would 
take you and your organization at 
least one full year of usage before 
you would make use of all the fea- 
tures and functions available to- 
day. It is worthwhile to start now 
to experience electronic mail — 
just make sure you select a prod- 
uct and vendor that will grow with 
you. OA 


Kay is a senior consultant at 
Hannagan & Associates, Inc., a 
management consulting firm 
specializing in office automation 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
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Protocol Conversion 


Concern is mounting over the inability of different other automation systems for the timely creation, effi- 
kinds of equipment to communicate with each other. cient editing and electronic filing of all types of docu- 
Increased emphasis on white-collar productivity, the ments. End-user departments have been purchasing 
need for rapid access to information, as well as concern stand-alone and clustered terminal equipment for of- 
for the increased cost of duplicating and distributing fice WP applications at an amazing rate. International 
hard-copy printouts have focused the office spotlight on Data Corp. has estimated that at year-end 1982, the 
electronic technology — specifically on office com- U.S. word processing installed base will be over 
munications networks. Corporations and federal agen- 700,000 units, with 1982 shipment values exceeding 
cies have come to rely upon word processing and $2 billion. Much of this acquisition. activity has 
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occurred outside the centralized 
planning authority of the manage- 
ment information systems (MIS) 
group, at the divisional or field-of- 
fice level of responsibility. In fact, 
multiple OA vendors are repre- 
sented in most large organi- 
zations. 

MIS departments and office 
systems planners are discovering 
that an office communications 
network project — one that per- 
mits dissimilar pieces of equip- 
ment to talk to one another — isa 
nontrivial task. A local sales of- 
fice may have just purchased NBI, 
Inc. equipment, while marketing 
has installed a Wang Laborato- 
ries, Inc. Office Information Sys- 
tem for headquarters operations. 
Perhaps the legal department pur- 
chased CPT Corp. stand-alones 
because the time and billing soft- 
ware was appealing. The manu- 
facturing division, on the other 
hand, might have a good working 
relationship with Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. or IBM. Add to this 
multiplicity of hardware the fact 
that WP and OA vendors have all 
developed their own communica- 
tions protocols, and the issue of 
moving text files from one envi- 
ronment to another is quickly 
complicated. 

It is possible, of course, for the 
advanced office or MIS planning 
group to eliminate existing incom- 
patibilities either by trading and 
physically rearranging word pro- 
cessors or by simply migrating all 
groups to similar equipment. For 
example, in some large or decen- 
tralized organizations, it may not 
be necessary for one operating 
unit to transfer files, memos or 
documents to another on a daily 
or even weekly basis. Therefore, if 
like equipment exists within each 
division or at the points of great- 
est information flow, communica- 
tions problems are solved without 
need for any conversion applica- 
tion. In this way, departments 
requiring large-volume communi- 
cations will have access to the 
same vendor's communications 
protocol. 

Although end users may object 
to a loss of autonomy in the selec- 
tion and procurement process, 
and although the issue of end- 
user independence must be han- 
dled sensitively, several large 
federal agency and Fortune 1000 
long-range planning groups have 
decided that this kind of purifica- 
tion process is the only cost-justi- 
fiable approach to office 
communications. 

Having implemented this high- 
volume, like-vendor strategy, the 
organization might then use stan- 
dard TTY or 3780 handshake 
communications protocols or, per- 
haps, optical character recogni- 
tion equipment for unusual, 
one-time file and document trans- 
fers. TTY/Ascii-type standards, 
which are still the norm for most 
asynchronous, character-by- 
character terminals and personal 
computers, are often the common 
denominator for this process. 
These will strip away many WP 
control codes, including header 
information, tabs, word wraps, 
centers and indentations. The 
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If like equipment exists within 
each division or at the points of 
greatest information flow, 
communications problems are solved 
without need for any 
conversion application. 


control codes are not necessary 
for transmitting data or text from 
one location to another. However, 
without them it is nearly impossi- 
ble to edit material at a receiving 


station. Typically, TTY or 3270 
communications protocols will 
produce a frozen print image of 
the text. 

When the print-image capabili- 


There are two ways you | 


ty is not sufficient for the reav‘re- 
ments of the application and 
when an organization decides it 
has no choice but to implement a 
multiple-vendor network, there 
are fundamental, technical 
aproaches to the problem of proto- 
col conversion that may be divided 
into three broad categories: 

¢ Simultaneous communica- 
tions translation. 

¢ Disk-to-disk conversion. 

* Computer system store and 
forward. 

A number of vendors compete 
in this marketplace with varia- 
tions on these three system de- 
signs. Here is a look at several 
currently in the market. 

One approach is to use a simul- 
taneous ‘‘black box’’ converter 


ee 


The hard way... 


Now you can get into electronic 
mail without making a heavy 
investment. You don’t have to 
buy expensive message pro- 
cessing equipment and lock 
your company into one vendor. 
No reason to run costly cables 
through your offices. If you 
have an IBM computer net- 
work that uses CICS, all you 
need is OMNICOM. 

OMNICOM electronic 
mail software is easy to 


integrate into your CICS 
system and can be learned in 
1% hours. Its simple fill-in-the- 
blanks format speeds message 
writing and routing. To insure 
success, our start-up kit and 
product support personnel will 
guide you every step of the way. 
OMNICOM delivers all the 
advantages of electronic mail. 
You can send memos, status 
reports, bulletins, all your vital 
communications via your 














such as the Model 303 Protocol 
Translator, designed and manu- 
factured by Racal-Telesystems, 
Inc. of Chicago. The Model 303 
connects two word processors, 
which may either be hardwired in 
the one location or may communi- 
cate via dial-up lines and modem. 
Material prepared on the first sys- 
tem is transmitted through the 
Model 303 to the memory of the 
second, where it can be called up 
for further editing, printing or, 
perhaps, retransmission to the 
original terminal. 

The Model 303 is an on-line, 
real-time, simultaneous commu- 
nications protocol converter. The 
device translates each data or 
control code character as it is 
transmitted from the memory of 
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‘A user with potentional 
conversion applications should check 
each vendor’s documentation carefully. 
Ask for specifications on what 
will and what won't be possible, 
or be prepared for disappointments.”’ 





the first system to the memory of 
the second, using conversion ta- 
bles and buffer memory. The Ra- 
cal-Telesystems 303 is not, 
however, a communications con- 


troller and it does not have the ca- 
pability to direct sophisticated 
routing of files. The Model 303 ac- 
cepts as input the codes of one 
processor and, as closely as possi- 


can get into electronic mail. 


or the soft way. 


existing terminals in seconds. 
It directs each message to the 
right person on your routing 
lists and can give you the status 
of the message at any time. 
You can even store messages 

in your own “electronic file 
drawer” or have them put on 
disks for permanent reference. 
OMNICOM can also grow with 
your needs and interface with 
various vendors’ office auto- 
mation equipment. 








Best of all, OMNICOM 


gives your organization a 
chance to introduce electronic 
mail totally risk free. Try it for 
30 days. If you’re not convinced 
that OMNICOM is the best 
way to implement electronic 
mail, just return the tape. 


Call today toll-free, 


(800) 526-0272, for more 
information on OMNICOM. 
We'll prove there's nothing 
hard about electronic mail. 


— 


as ONLINE 


FT WARE 
Fort Lee Executive Park, 
Two Executive Drive, 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
(201) 592-0009 
Toll Free (800) 526-0272 





ble, it outputs the codes of a 
second. 

Aside from the obvious use of 
this translating device for interof- 
fice communication, there are 
other potential applications. In 
one West Coast law firm, Racal- 
Telesystems has delivered a sys- 
tem that allows six Vydec, Inc. 
word processors to communicate 
with an IBM 6670 printer. This 
type of conversion project can 
have dramatic impacts on shared 
resource networks as well as the 
cost-effectiveness of installed of- 
fice equipment. Such devices can 
expand the capabilities of existing 
hardware at relatively low cost. 

According to Pat Raftery, na- 
tional sales manager for Racal- 
Telesystems, it is only within the 
last year or so that word process- 
ing users have begun to take full 
advantage of their systems’ com- 
munications capabilities and even 
more recently that the problems 
of conversion to dissimilar devices 
have surfaced. There is an infor- 
mation gap on this topic in the in- 
dustry. Raftery recommends that 
a user with potential conversion 
applications check each vendor's 
documentation carefully. ‘‘Ask 
for specifications on what will 
and what won't be possible,’” he 
said, ‘“‘or be prepared for disap- 
pointments.”’ This is still a mar- 
ket in which the prospective client 
must be cautious in his research 
work. 


second approach to the 
problem of dissimilar WP 
equipment is disk-to- 


disk conversion, exemplified by 
the Altertext, Inc. System Two. As 
a service bureau, this Boston- 
based firm has been offering one- 
time or large-project WP con- 
versions for several years. 
However, Altertext recently an- 
nounced the availability of desk- 
top disk-to-disk systems based 
upon a universal controller board 
of its own design. 

The 280 Controller Board is ca- 
pable of interpreting a variety of 
diskette formats, such as single- 
sided, single-density 5% in. or 
double-density 8 in., and various 
types of formatting control proce- 
dures and recording techniques. 
The 280 Controller Board adjusts 
to diskette formatting inconsis- 
tencies while the software pro- 
grams supply data and control 
code conversion tables. According 
to Tom Roberts, president of Al- 
tertext, this approach allows the 
firm to react quickly to new re- 
leases of communications soft- 
ware without having to alter the 
basic design of its Disk Reader 
System. 

There are two models of the Al- 
tertext Disk Reader. Model One is 
delivered with a CRT, keyboard, 
one 8-in. and one 5%-in. disk 
drive, plus four read/write pro- 
grams targeted for specific word 
processor vendor environments. 
Disk Reader System One is con- 
nected via phone lines to the 
transmitting WP system. The 
Disk Reader accepts input, trans- 
lates the codes and writes the new 
file to diskette. The Altertext Mod- 
el Two includes two additional 
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disk drives and thus offers an ac- 
tual read and write diskette-to- 


diskette capability. 
F to migrate from one ven- 
dor’s WP equipment to 
another's, the disk-to-disk trans- 
lation approach is appealing. One 
large problem is immediately 
solved, that of how to capture ma- 
terial that has been archived to 
diskettes without having to rekey 
information on the new system's 
terminals. It is also possible in a 
disk-to-disk conversion strategy 
to save on communications costs 
by moving data from one disk to 
another in a central location and 
then distributing the disks by 


or the large user intending 
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mail or other transportation 
vehicle. 

Like several of the vendors now 
competing in the conversion mar- 
ket, Altertext has experience in 
the WP to phototypesetting busi- 
ness. The original Altertext code, 
for example, translated WP files 
to a Mergenthaler Linotype 202 
typesetter. A large segment of this 
conversion market is still dedicat- 
ed to photocomposition firms that 
wish to offer a WP interface to 
their clients. Other firms with 
heavy emphasis upon conversion 
to photocomposition include G.O. 
Graphics, Inc. of Lexington, 
Mass., and Shaffstall, Inc. of 
Indianapolis. 

A third protocol conversion 
strategy is to develop computer- 


based applications programs that 
not only translate character and 
formatting control codes, but also 
employ the resources of a comput- 
er and its peripherals for addition- 
al archival and communications 
routing functions. Such an ap- 
proach has been taken by vendors 
such as Integrated Technologies, 
Inc. in Haverford, Pa. 

The Integrated Technologies of- 
fering, Softswitch, attacks the 
protocol conversion problem in 
three ways, according to its presi- 
dent, Michael Zisman. The prod- 
uct uses tables and program code 
to translate files and then trans- 
mits them to a target disk ‘“‘as if 
they had been keyed there.”’ Using 
a generalized document storage 
technique, the computer's disk 


CPT shows how your word processor 
of today can be the first step to 
your automated office of tomorrow. 


CPT introduces the OFFICE DIALOG LINK™ 


ord processing has taken the 
business world by storm. 
Offices large and small are dis- 


covering this great step forward over 
ordinary typing. 

Unfortunately, that's where most 
people stop. 

They've accepted their new word 
processors as “fancy typewriters: They 
don’t realize they're on the threshold 
of an even bigger idea—called office 
automation. 

CPT has long recognized this poten- 
tial in the office. That's why all CPT 
word processors are designed to let 
you add new powers —a step ata time 

You may wish to start with CPT’s 
entry-level word processor and expand 
your system later. With CPT, your in- 
vestment is always protected, because 
you can upgrade to the more powerful 
CPT word processors in just minutes, 
right in your office. 

“Now there isn't a de- 
partment in ourcom- 
pany that hasn't 
benefited from our 
CPT system. You 
might say office auto- 
mation arrived 
overnight” 
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It lets your CPT word processors “talk” to nearly a thousand different office devices, including mini and 
main frame computers, other word processors, phototypesetters and OCR's 


Specialists in your different depart- 
ments will soon discover the computer 
power inherent in an advanced word 
processor. CPT software will let them 
do complex math, sort files and make 
up new lists, as their original docu- 
ments are being prepared. 

Electronic storage is another CPT 
breakthrough 

For individual workstations, CPT 
has just announced the Disk Unit 
series, which can store up to 2,600 
pages of additional information each. 

For larger systems, the CPT Word- 
Pak II" can store over 11,000 pages. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable step 
to the automated office of tomorrow 
is CPT’s newly developed Office Dia- 
log Link™ 

Unlike the present “office networks” 
offered by other companies, the Of- 
fice Dialog Link lets your CPT word 
processors “talk” to other brands of 
equipment. 

Up to 984 office machines can be 
joined by the Office Dialog Link at 
one time. 

So what starts out to be a better way 
to type —is in reality a better way to do 
business. And that's what “office auto- 
mation” really means. 
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PO. Box 3900 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


Or call 1-800-447-4700 

(In Alaska, 907-277-3527) 

(In Hawaii, 808-488-7781) 

Please send me your free booklet: CPT Shows 
You How To Get Into Word Processing— A Step At 
A Time 

Old like a CPT sales representative to call me. 


Name 
Title 
Company. 


PEE seinen 


I City. 


State Zip. 
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1 CPT takes the mystery out of word processing. 


subsystem is used for additional 
archival capacity. And finally, 
Softswitch offers a broadcast, 
document-routing capability. 

Computer store-and-forward 
methodologies are based upon 
nonsimultaneous communica- 
tions. This means simply that text 
is translated into a generalized 
form for storage in the mainframe 
computer. Broadcast or routing of 
the document then occurs as a 
separate, time-distinct function. 
The Softswitch product is menu- 
driven and intended, as are other 
vendors’ products, for conversion 
applications that require full edit- 
level compatibility. 

In the case of a user with a large 
network of WP and computer 
equipment, the computer store- 
and-forward approach can be a 
particularly effective conversion 
strategy. It allows WP devices to 
be used for large system messag- 
ing and, therefore, might elimi- 


For the large user 
with different 
vendors’ equipment, 
disk-to-disk 
translation is 


appealing. 


nate some duplication of 
terminals and hardware. For com- 
panies with rigorous or heavy- 
volume communications re- 
quirements, a computer-based 
conversion strategy can deliver 
high-volume internal communica- 
tions even in multiple-vendor 
environments. 

The rapid proliferation of WP 
equipment has led inevitably to 
multiple-vendor representations 
and to communications incom- 
patibilities. Volume shipments of 
personal computers for data col- 
lection and departmental text 
transfer suggest that in the not- 
too-distant future these devices 
will also require access to the or- 
ganization’s distributed resource 
network. 

Given the need for shared infor- 
mation, the issue of word process- 
ing protocol conversion and 
vendor-to-vendor communica- 
tions will continue to be critical to 
the outcome of advanced office 
planning. It is timely access to in- 
formation and effective distribu- 
tion strategies that are at the 
heart of the office of the future. 
Clearly, advances in interfacing 
dissimilar equipment will play a 
large role in achieving these goals. 

QA 


Willmott is client services ac- 
count manager at International 
Data Corp., a Framingham, 
Mass.-based research and con- 
sulting company. 





Rebuilding At Prime 


BY ANN DOOLEY 


Prime Computer, Inc. was one of the 
first minicomputer vendors out of 
the starting block in the office auto- 
mation race. Over the last couple of 
years, however, Prime not only 
seemed to be running in place in OA, 
but at times even appeared to be 
running backward. The Natick- 
based company has been beset by 
software problems that became ap- 
parent soon after the April 1980 in- 
troduction of its Office Automation 
System. Now Prime says it is begin- 
ning to rebuild — not only its repu- 
tation in the OA marketplace, but its 
product line as well. 

Founded in 1972, Prime held one 
of the fastest growth rates in a fast- 





growing industry, with 
revenues doubling most 
years and profits actually 
tripling in many years. In 
fact, from 1975 through 
most of 1980, Prime expe- 
rienced a reported growth 
rate of 91%. But the first 
years of the new decade 
brought changes for 
Prime. In July 1981, the 
company’s president and 
chief executive officer, 
Kenneth G. Fisher, unex- 
pectedly resigned. The res- 


ignation — generally 
assumed to be the result of 
a power struggle between 
Fisher and David J. Dunn, 
chairman of Prime’s board 
of directors — sent shock 
waves through the indus- 
try. Several of the compa- 
ny’s top executives who 
had been with the compa- 
ny from its beginning also 
have left during the last 
few years. 

In 1980, the time of 
Prime’s entry into the OA 


OA 


market, white-collar pro- 
ductivity was not the in- 
dustry rallying cry it is 
today. Prime was notable 
as one of the first vendors 
to market an OA product 
to the professional and 
manager, rather than to 
the secretary. This far- 
sightedness was particu- 
larly astute because Prime 
did not enter the OA mar- 
ket with a thorough prod- 
uct background in the 
office environment. 


Unlike other 32-bit ar- 
chitecture mini vendors, 
Prime targets its sales pre- 
dominantly to the end 
user, concentrating on the 
large, Fortune 500 multi- 
location corporations. 
Prime’s Office Automation 
System — until recently 
the company’s only real 
OA offering — was de- 
signed to run on any Prime 
50 series minicomputer. It 
consists of three separate 
software modules: man- 


if you’ve got data terminals 
and telephones, you should have 
StarSet'll. 


Wherever telephones are used with 


data terminals, you can boost efficiency 
up to 43 percent*—with StarSet® Il, the 
ultralight headset from Plantronics. 
StarSet II frees both hands for smooth, 
uninterrupted data entry and retrieval 
during telephone conversation. No awk- 
ward handset cradling. No one-handed 
keyboard operation. And StarSet II 
speeds up cali placement, response and 
hang-up. What's more, terminal opera- 
tors enjoy a new level of comfort, com- 
munications clarity and mobility. 


You get added convenience, too. When 
business requires leaving the phone 
temporarily, StarSet II's Quick-Discon- 
nect automatically holds the call on-line. 

Available with the JackSet® adapter or 
in the StarMate™version for easy user in- 
stallation, StarSet Il can be purchased 
from our distributors or leased from local 
phone companies. StarSet Il. It makes 
increased efficiency easier than ever. 

For more information, call Plantronics, 
“the headset company,” toll-free at 1-800- 
538-0748. In California, 1-800-662-3902. 


*independent research conducted by H.B. Maynard and Company, inc. 
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345 Encinal Street, Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


agement communications 
and support, word pro- 
cessing and advanced text 
management. 

The svstem received 
complaints from its users 
almost immediately upon 
introduction. The soft- 
ware, bought from a New 
York-based software com- 
pany, was found to hold a 
number of glitches. Prime 
found itself with ‘“‘massive 
software problems,”’ ac- 
cording to Tom Billadeau, 
president of the Office 
Systems Consulting 
Group; he added that that 
kind of bad reputation is 
difficult to counteract. 


Prime acknowledged the 
software bugs and said it 
has spent its time cleaning 
up the coding problems. 
““We've been working very 
hard to stabilize and im- 
prove what we had,” G.E. 
Rodts, director of Prime’s 
Industry and Office Sys- 
tems, stated. ‘‘Prime 
would have been more vis- 
ible and aggressive in the 
OA market during this 
whole period if we had not 
had these problems.”’ 


But Prime has not been 
the only company in this 
bind. In an immature mar- 
ket, the desire to announce 
ahead of the competition is 
always very strong, Rodts 
noted. ‘‘In some degree 
that was an overreaction, 
but one which is behind us 
now.”’ 


Molly Upton, a long-time 
industry watcher and the 
editor of International 
Data Corp.’s (IDC) Office 
Automation Reporting 
Service, agreed and added 
that almost anything that 
is first out will have bugs, 
and will get knocked 
accordingly. 

While Prime was in a re- 
assessment and regroup- 
ing period, speculation 
began to surface about 
whether the company 
would continue its com- 
mitment to the office. It 
was essential that Prime 
maintain its position, ac- 
cording to industry watch- 
ers, in order to keep pace 
with all its major minicom- 
puter rivals who had since 
introduced products for 
the office. The question 
even arose whether Prime 
was switching its atten- 
tion away from office tech- 
nology and_ toward 
computer-aided design 
and manufacturing, an ac- 
tion Prime vigorously de- 
nied. According to Rodts, 
both technologies play a 
critical role in the compa- 
ny’s overall strategy. 


The consensus in the 
marketplace is that now is 
the time for Prime to visi- 
bly turn itself around. 
“The company needs to in- 
troduce a full-featured 





... the one 
weekly newspaper 
that’s designed to fulfill your 
unique “‘need to know”’. . . 
the one newspaper that can 
give you all the current. 
information you need to benefit 
you, your organization and 
your career progress... . 
52 weeks of incisive news, 
commentary and special 
reports... subscribe today, 
use the attached postage paid 
order form. 


My current mailing label is attached 
and I've filled in new information 
on the other side 


.. Put old label or label information here 
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product in the next year to recoup 
its losses,’’ David Terrie, senior 
analyst at IDC, said. Areas in 
which Prime needs to patch up its 
product line are obvious: The 
company currently has no prod- 
uct to compete against the prolif- 
eration of personal computers, it 
needs more real ammunition in 
the area of the professional work- 
station and it needs more robust 
software. 

“Prime was stagnating”’ for a 
time in OA, Rodts acknowledged, 
but denied it was through any 
lack of commitment. The compa- 
ny was reluctant to expand its 
product line because there was 
some level of dissatisfaction. 
“Our game plan is to get products 
well stabilized and make sure we 
have a high level of satisfaction 
before taking off in another direc- 
tion. We had some work to do and, 
in fact, we’ve just announced the 
third release of the product, which 
will be delivered in February.”’ 

In terms of the future, Rodts — 
a newcomer to Prime of four and 
one half months — maintained 
the company’s commitment 
would be visible in its marketing 
and products within the year. 
*“We will categorically stay in the 
business and get very aggres- 
sive.” Proof of Prime’s claim is the 
recent introduction of its 2250 32- 
bit computer system, which is 
generally considered to be a step 
in the right direction. The 2250 
provides a smaller system for us- 
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ers looking for small pilots by 
bringing a company’s departmen- 
tal costs down, according to IDC’s 
Upton. 

However, the 2250 should be 
considered only a first step. If a 
company cannot offer full-func- 
tioned WP, it needs something dy- 
namic, Billadeau said. Digital 
Equipment Corp. is selling that 
with the All-in-1 and Prime is in 
the same boat, but a little further 
from shore, he noted. In the fight 
for market recognition, Prime has 
in its corner the high quality sup- 
port the company has traditional- 
ly offered, a visible name and a 
substantial installed base. Prime 
also is said to offer user-transpar- 
ent products, good communica- 
tions and total software 
compatibility. Prime missed out 
when it failed to address pur- 
chase-decision issues and concen- 
trated instead on those areas that 
are nice but only secondary con- 
siderations in a purchase deci- 
sion, he admonished. To be a 
viable force, Prime needs to have 
tangible end-user oriented items. 

On the other hand, Prime is 
“‘out of the blocks ahead of DEC, 
for instance, on a top-end ma- 
chine,”’ financial analyst Don 
Brown, vice-president at Pruden- 
tial Hache, remarked. 

The task ahead for Prime is to 
enhance its existing products by 
adding graphics, for instance, as 
well as offer something new to us- 
ers. If the company can do this, it 
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If you think office automation (OA) is just word processing, then you 
should immediately take out a subscription to IDC's Office Automa- 


tton Reporting Service (OARS). 


If you know how much data processing,.personal computers, multi- 
function systems, local-area networks, and software are involved, 
then there's a chance you're already a reader. 


Introduced three years ago, OARS set IDC startup records. It was 
snapped up by executives hungry for OA information—precisely 
because it covered the market from IDC’s unique perspective that 
includes thorough knowledge of data processing and communica- 
tions. OARS now keeps thousands of user and vendor executives 


informed on: 


@ Integration techniques for OA/DP 
@ Company strategies for OA 
@ Communications and interface issues 


In fact, OARS can save you thousands of dollars with just one piece 
of information picked up through: 


@ Actual case studies of how users have cut costs and 


increased productivity. 


has a good chance of penetrating 
its existing customer base and ex- 
tending it, predicted Amy Wohl, 
consultant and president of Ad- 
vanced Office Concepts, Inc. In 
terms of strategy, Rodts indicated 
that Prime plans to improve its 
WP capabilities and strengthen its 
already strong communications 
and network capabilities, particu- 
larly its Prime Ring Net and public 
network links such as The 
Source. Ease of use and applica- 
tions integration are two other ar- 
eas to be addressed. 

Although Rodts would not com- 
ment on what specific products 
the company is focusing on, he 
stated that personal computing 
(as opposed to personal comput- 
ers), professional workstations 
and data base management sys- 
tems connecting to a host are all 
Prime possibilities. 

While contending that Prime 
was in no short-term disadvan- 
tage in relation to competitors, 
Rodts did admit the company 
would have to provide capabilities 
users are flocking to, or it could 
fall victim to long-term gains by 
other companies. Even though it 
was burned on its OA software in 
the past, Prime plans to follow a 
combination of alternatives phi- 
losophy by intensifying its activi- 
ties with outside software firms 
through joint marketing agree- 
ments for application software 
written on Prime systems. 

Prime views DEC, Hewlett- 


Packard Co. and IBM as its chief 
competitors, but feels it holds an 
advantage over them because of 
its wide family of computers, from 
the current low-end 2250 to the 
high-end 850, all running under 
one operating system. 

Prime, in fact, appears to have 
come out of its stump. The compa- 
ny had a 16% gain in net income 
during its third quarter this year, 
and sales climbed 18% to $109.2 
miilion. Nine months earnings 
equaled $32.7 million or $1.08 per 
share, compared with $27.2 mil- 
lion or 91 cents per share in 1981. 

Analyzing Prime's future in the 
OA market, Wohl said the compa- 
ny is acting as though it intends to 
come on strong in the OA market- 
place, although “‘nothing they’ve 
done so far would convince us of 
that.’’ Billadeau also noted that, if 
the company has really taken care 
of its software problems and also 
comes up with a strong front end 
and a major delivery item, it could 
do well. (Prime has reportedly 
been seeking to buy an interface 
and has approached Syntrex, Inc. 
and other WP vendors, the latest 
of which is reportedly Convergent 
Technologies, Inc. This would 
qualify as a major delivery item.) 

An important factor to remem- 
ber, however, is that two years 
ago, when Prime made its major 
move into OA, it did not have a 
DEC or Data General Corp. to 
compete against. Prime has lost 
that initial competitive edge. OA 
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Presents The*“Dictaphone’ 
~ Of Word Processors. 


The first word 
processor that 
“understands” 
commands put to it 
in simple English. 
And responds. 


Dictaphone has long been at the 


forefront of office productivity. 
Now we're about to outdo even 
ourselves. 

The Dictaphone System 
6000 is everything you could 
ask for in a word processor. 
And some things you probably 
never considered possible. 


Straight Talk. 
Not mumbo jumbo. 


Computer language Greek to 
you? It is to a lot of people. So 


Dictaphone lets you give your word 


processor instructions in plain 


simple English, through its exclu- 


sive Straight Talk program. 
You can, for instance, ask 


for the names of all customers 
whose balance is greater than 
$2,000 by simply typing, “Show 
me the customers whose bal- — 
ances are greater than $2,000. 
The System 6000 will oblige. 
Other word processors would 
just stare at you. 


It’s a stand-alone word 
processor that's also part of an 
automated office system. 


The Dictaphone Integrated Office 
System, to be specific. You start 
with the basic, extraordinary 
word processor; move to a hard 
disk cluster system, even tie 

' into Dictaphone Omninet®, a 
local area network that lets you 
communicate and share infor- — 
mation, not only with other word 
processors, but other office equip- 
ment as well. Even the 
brands of personal computers. 


It doesn't forget its main 
purpose in life. 


The Dictaphone System 6000 
excels in the business of text edit- 
ing, formatting and documenta- 
tion. (It's also a records processor 
powerful enough to make you 
think it's a data processor, but 
that's gravy.) 

Not only does it let you change 
words and sentences, its exclu- 
sive Footnoter feature ‘floats’ foot- 
notes over to their correct page. 


' DictaSpell checks and corrects 


. And SideStep, another 
exclusive, lets your 
more experienced people skip 
unnecessary steps. The work 
never went so fast. 


The final touch is the . 
Dictaphone Personal Touch 
training. 


Dictaphone has nearly 100 
Marketing Support Represen- 
tatives nationwide, trained to 
give you’ hands-on instruc- 
tion, expert installation 
and application-oriented 
follow-up. We even doa 
90-Day Productivity Audit 
to see that you're getting 
all you can out of your 
System 6000. 

It’s all part of what has 
made the Dictaphone name 
first in the office for so 
many years. 

See the System 6000, 
the “Dictaphone” of 

word processors, ina 
free demonstration. 


E12 Dictaphone 


A Pitney Bowes Company 


To see the “Dictaphone” of 
word processors, complete 
this coupon. Or call toll-free: 


1-800-431-1052 


cs 
(Except Hawaii and Alaska) 
In New York call 1-914-967-6067 
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and telecommunications, giving the 








Bill is a management information 
systems (MIS) director for a fast- 
growing subsidiary of a Fortune 500 
company. The division's top 
management is forward thinking and 
has recently centralized responsibility 
for data processing, office automation 





authority to Bill. Office automation is 
still in its embroyonic stages in the 
company, and he is eager to push 
ahead. Bill knows he must gain the 
technical understanding to integrate 
these diverse technologies 

















effectively over the coming years. 
Since almost all of his background 
is in DP, Bill is eager to delve into 
office automation so his depart- 
ment can gain experience. 

His eagerness also stems from 
his awareness that OA is a very 
hot item in top management’s 
eyes. They have read the articles 
in their business publications 
that tout OA as the key to white- 
collar productivity. They have 
begun to realize that their 
managerial, professional and cler- 
ical employees may no longer 
have the proper tools to carry out 
their responsibilities effectively 
and efficiently. They recognize 
that within their organization a 
tremendous pent-up demand ex- 
ists for adequate office support 
systems. 

Like many large companies, 
Bill’s firm has had a centralized 
word processing operation for sev- 
eral years, and numerous small- 
scale word processing systems are 
scattered about in various odd lo- 
cations. The personal computer 
has also begun to proliferate. Asa 
result, many people in Bill’s com- 
pany have been exposed to the 
benefits of office automation and 
want more. Bill's management 
has therefore asked him to ascer- 
tain what the company’s “overall 
office automation needs”’ are and 
to get on with the implementation 
of ‘‘suitable’’ systems. 

Bill figures he will probably 
need to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars over the next year 
in order. to satisfy short-term 
needs. The investment in OA 
could easily reach millions of dol- 
lars within three to five years. He 
knows there are dozens of OA 
vendors with a variety of very dif- 
ferent product offerings all claim- 
ing to satisfy his every need. 

Bill has his hands full. He’s got 
pressure from top management 
and from his users. He’s got a 
complicated long-term technical 


OA 


problem to solve. His MIS depart- 
ment is relatively inexperienced 
in the OA area. He’s got hundreds 
of systems from which to choose. 
He's going to have to spend a lot of 
money. 

Certainly, Bill will approach 
this situation in the methodical 
way he does his large-scale DP de- 
velopment projects, employing a 
structured, top-down systems de- 
velopment methodology. He will 
begin with a healthy dose of stra- 
tegic planning that will result in a 
clear statement of short-term and 
long-term direction for OA, DP 
and telecommunications. 


sessing needs, Bill will then 
design appropriate architectures 
that will support those needs and 
have the flexibility to evolve to 
support future needs. 


nly then will Bill be in a 
position to venture into 
the OA marketplace. Oth- 


erwise, he would not be able to 
make rational decisions about 
which vendors and systems are 
appropriate for his company. He 
would not know which applica- 
tions are required for different 
staff levels and different func- 


Why is Bill willing to approach 
OA systems development in this 
ad hoc manner? Like many MIS executives, 
he is pragmatic and action-oriented. 
The pressure from his users and management 
is great. They want solutions soon. 


To develop the plan, Bill will 
naturally form a top-notch study 
team to develop information and 
application requirements through 
a careful analysis of the business’ 
functions and in-depth interviews 
with a broad cross-section of top 
management. This plan will, of 
course, be in support of business 
activities and objectives. It will ad- 
dress the manner by which appli- 
cations will be developed utilizing 
integrated systems. The plan will 
establish priorities, assess re- 
source requirements and lay out 
development time frames. 

Armed with the plan, Bill will 
select a team to develop in-depth 
short-term and high-level long- 
term OA requirements. After as- 
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tions. He would not have a handle 
on the number or placement of 
workstations over time. He would 
not be able to set implementation 
priorities. Right? 

Wrong. 

Bill feels he does not have time 
to approach the problem in this 
way. He has heard all the mother- 
hood arguments about the impor- 
tance of planning and needs 
analysis. When it comes to DP 
systems, Bill is the guy standing 
on that soapbox. But for OA sys- 
tems development, he feels he 
simply cannot afford to devote re- 
sources to planning and analysis. 
He believes this even though he 
knows his company’s current WP 
systems, implemented without 
the benefit of planning and needs 
analysis, are deficient in a num- 
ber of respects. 

So, what is Bill’s approach? He 
has already decided what the solu- 
tion will be. He will simply bring 
in his mainframe vendor’s OA 
systems. Bill feels comfortable 
with his vendor and figures his 
choice will ensure that he will be 
able eventually to interface his 
OA and DP systems. 

Bill is ignoring all his own ad- 
vice and his years of experience in 
developing DP systems by not tak- 
ing the time to develop a formal 
plan or determine requirements. 
If he is lucky, his mainframe ven- 
dor will have OA systems that sat- 
isfy his company’s needs. And if 
Bill is really lucky, he will be able 
to evolve those systems to meet 
future needs. 

Considering the investment Bill 
is planning to make, does this all 
sound very unrealistic? You would 
think so. But a number of large 
companies in situations very simi- 
lar to Bill’s — several among the 
Fortune 500 — have approached 
OA systems development in ap- 
proximately this way, in the face 
of all the significant and obvious 
risks: systems that do not satisfy 


business needs, provide support 
in areas where high-payoff pro- 
ductivity gains are possible or pro- 
vide a reasonable return on 
investment; systems that cannot 
evolve to satisfy future needs or 
are not accepted by users because 
they are too difficult to use; sys- 
tems that can never be effectively 
integrated with DP systems or 
with each other; and vendors that 
provide poor service and training 
and so on. 

Why is Bill willing to approach 
OA systems development in this 
ad hoc manner? Like many MIS 
executives, he is pragmatic and 
action-oriented. The pressure 
from his users and management 
is great. They want solutions 
soon. In this period of economic 
decline, management has created 
a sense of urgency to improve pro- 
ductivity through the develop- 
ment of office support systems. 

It takes forever to get a capital 
expenditure request approved. 
Top management perceives that 
OA is somehow simpler than DP 
and, therefore, does not require 
such formal treatment (after all, 
it’s just word processing). Al- 
though they have structured their 
organization to recognize the im- 
portance of integrated informa- 
tion systems, they don’t neces- 
sarily see the implications at 
a technical level. And Bill also per- 
ceives the technical issues related 
to OA as being straightforward 
when compared with DP. 


or all these reasons, Bill, 

like many executives re- 

sponsible for OA, is hesi- 
tant to devote much in the way of 
time and resources to conducting 
the all-important development 
steps of planning and require- 
ments definition. He perceives the 
cost of these activities, measured 
in terms of time and resources, to 
be too high relative to his percep- 
tion of the need for carrying them 
out. 

Bill’s views come partially from 
an urge to get on with it and par- 
tially from a lack of background in 
OA. But whatever the source of 
these views, it is essential for any 
organization, whether a Fortune 
500 company or a 10-man law 
firm, to devote some effort to plan- 
ning and determination of needs 
before investing in OA. And al- 
though the process obviously does 
take some work, it does not neces- 
sarily have to be a long drawn-out 
affair in order to achieve useful 
results. 

To some, planning conjures up 
visions of marathon working ses- 
sions, interminable studies and fi- 
nal reports that are out of date 
before they are issued. It does not 
have to be that way. Naturally, 
work and careful thought must go 
into a planning effort in order to 
attain meaningful results. But 
useful results can be achieved 
without conducting a textbook- 
style, comprehensive strategic in- 
formation planning study. 

The basic purpose of OA plan- 
ning is simple: to determine the 
objectives and scope of short-term 
(one- to two-way) automation ef- 
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forts and to take a stab at project- 
ing long-term (three to five years) 
direction. With a modest amount 
of effort, a rough plan that maps 
out short-term and long-term 
scope and objectives can be devel- 
oped. And by so doing, you will 
also be able to sensibly determine 
the objectives and minimize the 
scope of a needs assessment. 

A reasonable way to get quick 
results is to form a planning com- 
mittee and conduct two or three 
half-day brainstorming sessions. 
The first one or two sessions 
should produce an overall picture 
of short-term and long-term direc- 
tion, with greater emphasis 
placed on short-term. The com- 
mittee should include decision 
makers knowledgeable in office 
automation, data processing, tele- 
communications, the administra- 
tive support environment, key 
user departments and, perhaps, 
outside consultants to facilitate, 
lend expertise and objectivity. It is 
essential to have the various tech- 
nical interests present (DP, WP, 
telecommunications and so on) so 
that due consideration is paid to 
current and past automation ef- 
forts as well as short-term and 
long-term MIS integration and mi- 
gration strategies. Management 
representatives from the user side 
will provide important direction 
regarding application and infor- 
mation requirements. 

This planning process should 
take into account business objec- 
tives, functions and goals. This is 
another area where the user rep- 
resentatives on the committee 
come in. If you do not wish to take 
the time to study and assess busi- 
ness objectives, functions and in- 
formation requirements carefully, 
involve a few individuals with in- 
sight into these areas to spot the 
most important issues. It would be 
useful to review the rough-cut 
plan with other key managers in 
order to verify assumptions relat- 
ed to business needs. The commit- 
tee should then review the plan 
one or two more times until it is 
satisfied with the high-level state- 
ment of objectives and scope for 
the OA development effort. 
T highly simplified illustra- 

tions of what should re- 
sult from this abbreviated 
planning process and how those 
results should clarify direction for 
the needs assessment. ' 

For example, your company 
might be an OA neophyte. Intro- 
duction of word and records pro- 
cessing to support clerical staff 
might be the sole short-term ob- 
jective. The scope might be limited 
to the finance and legal depart- 
ments. Long-term needs might in- 
clude expansion into other 
departments, the addition of pro- 
fessional support and develop- 
ment of an internal electronic 
mail network. In this case, a fairly 
constrained needs assessment 
would suffice, since both the ob- 
jectives and scope of the OA effort 
will be constrained. 

Bill's case represents another 
typical situation. His firm has 
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he following gives some 


OA 


some experience with OA. It has a 
WP center, a smattering of decen- 
tralized WP systems and a few 
personal computers. Management 
wants to stop the proliferation of 
incompatible systems and hopes 
to select a companywide vendor 
that can satisfy the basic office 
support needs of clerical, profes- 
sional and line management staff. 
They want to provide decentral- 
ized systems for the entire compa- 
ny. In the long term, the company 
will probably introduce enhanced 
support for the professional and 
managerial staff and link their 
personal computers, WP systems 
and DP computers together. 

In Bill's case, the objectives of 
the needs assessment would be 
somewhat narrow, since his ini- 


“What major local area 


tial objectives are fairly basic. 
However, the scope of the assess- 
ment would be broad because he 
wants to satisfy the needs of the 
entire company. 

As a final example, a university 
might want to provide support for 
the document creation and re- 
search needs for its faculty and 
support staff. In this case, the 
main objectives of a needs assess- 
ment would be to determine WP 
needs for faculty (as opposed to 
administrative staff, for example). 
Here, the user population (scope) 
and objectives of a needs assess- 
ment would be constrained, espe- 
cially if different academic 
departments had similar docu- 
ment processing needs. 

Although these examples are 


overly simplistic, they demon- 
strate an important point. Articu- 
lating OA objectives and scope 
does not need to take weeks of ef- 
fort. By first clearly understand- 
ing your objectives and scope, you 
can then rationally minimize the 
objectives, scope and level of ef- 
fort necessary to conduct a mean- 
ingful needs assessment. 

If you have no more time for the 
planning process at this stage, so 
be it. A little realistic, high-level 
planning is better than no plan- 
ning at all. Realize, though, that 
you have not put in the requisite 
effort to develop an in-depth stra- 
tegic plan and, therefore, you may 
not have accurately characterized 
applications and information re- 
quirements in terms of their rela- 
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tionships to the business. 
However, you do have a reason- 
able road map to guide you in effi- 
ciently and effectively conducting 
the next step — the needs 
assessment. 

At this point, you will be ina 
position to define the focus, objec- 
tives and scope for the needs as- 
sessment effort. You will have a 
good idea of which departments 
should be studied, what major 
functions and support needs will 
be addressed in the short term 
and what broad objectives have 
been defined for the long term. 

A typical needs assessment 
could include any and all of the 
following basic steps: 

1. Forming a needs assessment 
team. 


OA 


2. Defining the needs assess- 
ment objectives and scope. 

3. Selecting the organizational 
units that will be studied and the 
types of individuals that will be 
interviewed. 

4. Conducting background re- 
search essential to the study 
team’s understanding. 

5. Conducting preinterview 
data gathering activities. 

6. Developing interview guides. 

7. Conducting interviews. 

8. Synthesizing and summariz- 
ing results. 

9. Preparing a needs assess- 
ment report. 

Properly conducted, the needs 
assessment provides the informa- 
tion you need to develop a request 
for proposal or statement of re- 


quirements so you can meaning- 
fully evaluate vendors and their 
systems. It is also potentially very 
time-consuming, and therefore of- 
ten avoided. The key to minimiz- 
ing the amount of time and effort 
expended on the needs assess- 
ment is to clarify its key objec- 
tives, forms and scope before you 
begin. Again, determination of 
these parameters should follow 
directly from the results of the 
high-level planning activity. 

Step 1. Form your team. The 
team typically will include three to 
six individuals, depending on the 
number of interviews to be con- 
ducted. Team members should be 
of high caliber and possess excel- 
lent interpersonal and communi- 
cations skills. If your team is not 
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“Can I connect Lanier 
equipment to my IBM 
mainframe?” 


“Of course. We support 
SNA/SDLC, IBM's standard 
for communications and 
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protocols. By implement- 
ing SNA, Lanier makes it 
easy for you to connect 
your office automation 
equipment to your IBM 


mainframe computers” 
iow do Lanier office 


4, Qutomation systems com- 


municate with my IBM 
ers?” 


“With special ‘bridges: 
Lanier system elements 
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subsystem you 
reach through data lines, 


— without any compat- 
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“We will be able to inte- 
grate voice, word and data 
processing. And Lanier 
systems easily interface 
with other devices such as- 
optical character readers, 
intelligent laser copiers, 
photocomposition and 
COM equipment” 

Lanier looked into the 

future. And we found that 

offices don’t need another 

unique network. That's why 

post Lanier systems are 

ed to be compatible 

veith e major local area 
networks in use now. And 
with ones that become 
industry standards in the 
future. So whatever plans 
you have for your office 
automation, you can be 
sure Lanier will fit into 
them. 


Send us this coupon, or 
cali Jennifer Scott at 
(800) 241-1706 for more 
information about Lanier's 
electronic office systems. 

| Except in Alaska and 
Hawaii. In Georgia, call 
collect: (404) 321-1244. 
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highly skilled, the entire needs as- 
sessment could be a waste of time 
— worse yet, it could yield errone- 
ous conclusions. 

The team’s background should 
include a mix of technical exper- 
tise, systems analysis skills and 
knowledge of the business and or- 
ganization. Often, consultants 
comprise a significant portion of 
the team in order to provide tech- 
nical expertise, experience in con- 
ducting needs assessments, 
objectivity and independence. If 
you do use consultants, it is im- 
perative to include members of 
your own organization as an inte- 
gral part of the entire process. The 
experience and insight of your 
own people is invaluable. Direct 
involvement will also ensure that 
your people feel responsible for 
the outcome and that the knowl- 
edge and insights gained as a re- 
sult of the needs assessment will 
be retained within your orga- 
nization. 


The experience and 
insight of your own 
people is invaluable. 
Direct involvement 
will also ensure that 
your people feel 
responsible for the 
outcome. 


Step 2. Carefully define objec- 
tives and scope. Objectives and 
scope can be stated in terms of 
broad needs (for example, docu- 
ment processing support), the 
type of intended user (for exam- 
ple, clerical staff) and an intended 
user group (for example, the fi- 
nance and legal departments). 
Some objectives might be less tan- 
gible, such as gaining political 
support for OA efforts. This par- 
ticular objective could impact the 
selection of participants and arti- 
ficially broaden the scope. 

When objectives and scope 
have been clarified, look honestly 
at the amount of time and number 
of people that can be devoted to 
the needs assessment. Then you 
can sensibly determine where to 
concentrate your energies during 
the remaining steps. 

Step 3. Select study partici- 
pants. Here, perhaps, lies the 
greatest opportunity to minimize 
the time expended on the needs 
assessment. 

First, select the smallest num- 
ber of departments that are repre- 


| sentative of those receiving the 


systems. Then select the smallest 
number of positions that need to 
be interviewed to provide a repre- 
sentative sample of the intended 
users. Realistically, some fact 
finding may be required to make 
good decisions at this juncture. 
(Step 5 can provide information to 
confirm or refute choices made at 
this stage before it is too late.) 

In assessing needs, you may 
also want to include existing ser- 
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Bells adding 


new dimensions to 
Dimension. 


Bell keeps the benefits coming. You start with a highly flexible system for as few as 
40 telephones, as many as 25,000. Step by step, as needs require, you add the specialized software 
functions Bell now makes available to those with new or existing Dimension” PBXs. 
Add Data Switching and you integrate voice 
and data communications, transmitting data at rates up to 9.6 
kilobits per second without costly adapters (modems). 
Add the Message Center and calls get answered 
professionally, messages get delivered 
promptly, itineraries and directories are 
kept up to date, productivity rises. 
Add Energy Management 
as an adjunct system that can cut your 
... building's energy consumption up to 
“a ~ 20% or more. Then, as improved 
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productivity and cost effectiveness 
B. expand your business, add the 
Yo Distributed Communications System to spread the benefits of 
"= _ advanced communications to multiple locations—while 
Win acy retaining centralized control. 
4 | With Dimension PBX you have today’s best-selling 
’*\ communications system. You have a way to make functional advances 
without the expense and disruption of new installations. 
And as Bell introduces its next generation of systems, you 
ye can carry over many of these benefits without changing operations 
or retraining your people. 
Learn how Bell’s new advancements can keep the benefits 
mm coming for your business. Call your Bell System Account Executive, 


or for further information, call toll-free 
Energy Management can ~ Ask for Operator 20. 1 800 345-8800. 


monitor a variety of equipment 
for a variety of businesses. 


Now one system for both voice and data. 

















The knowledge business 


vice departments, such as MIS, 
centralized WP and so on. They 
will provide your team with impor- 
tant information regarding the 
effectiveness of current informa- 
tion systems services, interfacing 
possibilities and so on. Restrict 
the investigation to only those ser- 
vice departments of direct rele- 
vance to the OA systems 
development effort. 

Step 4. Do background re- 
search. Step 4 is necessary only to 
the extent that the study team 
does not possess knowledge or ex- 
perience deemed essential to the 
study. For example, this step 
could include site visits to organi- 
zations that have developed OA 
systems to satisfy needs similar to 
your own. Or, you might have the 


OA 


need to update your team’s knowl- 
edge on certain aspects of OA 
technology, such as integrated 
word processing/photocomposi- 
tion systems or local networks. 

Step 5. Gather information. 
This can be an excellent means of 
efficiently gathering valuable in- 
formation that will improve the 
overall quality of the study. Here, 
for example, you might have a sin- 
gle person conduct an evaluation 
of your organization’s experience 
with current OA systems. 

Such information can be used 
to further refine the selection of 
departments and study partici- 
pants made in Step 3 and will also 
provide valuable input to guide 
Steps 6 and 7. 

Step 6. Develop interview 


guides. Obviously, the guides 
should focus on areas of interest 
to the study. Obvious or not, this 
simple bit of common sense is of- 
ten overlooked, resulting in wast- 
ed time and useless information. 
If you only want to address docu- 
ment processing needs, the guide 
need not, for example, include 
broad questions regarding com- 
munications patterns. If there is 
time to address “‘blue-sky”’ issues 
in the needs assessment, inclu- 
sion of questions of secondary or 
potentially long-term interest def- 
initely cannot hurt, but they are 
not an absolute necessity. 

The point is, if you have limited 
time and resources, use the time 
intelligently and develop your in- 
terview guide with this in mind. 


End the Computer Room Commute. 


With 1403 type printers on a single 


coax cable. 
Programmers should program, not 


commute to the computer room or wait 


for printouts. And managers should 
manage. Not worry about when their 
reports will arrive. 


Bring the computer room to you. 
Braegen ends the computer room 


commute by bringing your IBM or IBM- 


compatible mainframe right to your 
users with Local Job Entry (LJE). 


turnaround, your programmers can 
work at full efficiency anywhere in your 
building or complex. 

For the first time, LJE makes a 
SYSOUT (1403 compatible) line printer 
accessible outside the computer room. 
Add a 600 cpm (2501 compatible) card 
reader, convenient CRT/keyboard con- 
sole operating at full rated speed, and 
your programmers may never visit the 
computer room again. 

Best of all, you can add LJE clusters 
for less than $850/month. 


LJE takes local job I/O up to 7500 feet 


away from your computer room. Without 
costly communication controllers, soft- 
ware, modems, or communication lines. 
The Braegen controller plugs right into 
your IBM channel, supporting multiple 
LJE clusters and 3270-type CRT termi- 
nals on a single coaxial cable. 


Access means productivity. 
LJE can cut program submission-to- 
listing time in half. And with better 
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LJE is in good company. 

Braegen LJE is used by many Fortune 
500 companies, major banks, univer- 
sities, and government departments. 
All are backed by Braegen’s in-place, 
nationwide sales and service network. 

Unsnarl the computer room commute 
in your company with a call or letter to 
the Braegen Corporation, 20740 Valley 
Green Drive, Cupertino, CA 95014 
(408) 725-1252. 


For your minicomputer needs, see 
our Miniperipherals Division (MPD), 
and ask our ATL Division about their 
exclusive automatic tape library. 


(@|BRAEGEN 


MTTS DIVISION 
Taking local performance a long way 


Step 7. Conduct interviews. 
The interviews themselves are the 
largest consumers of time, gener- 
ally taking from one-third to one- 
half the total time devoted to 
needs assessment. Taking into ac- 
count the time necessary for prop- 
er preparation, the interview itself 
and interview wrap-up, you must 
allow three to four hours for each 
interview. 

There sh~uld be two to three 
team members at each interview: 
one to lead the discussion and one 
or two others, both to participate 
and to record the responses of the 
interviewee. If you conduct dozens 
of interviews, it is easy to see how 
the hours add up. This is why it is 
so important to be able to select a 
small number of representative 
groups to interview. If possible, 
conduct group interviews wherev- 
er appropriate. 

Step 8. Synthesize and sum- 
marize results. The effort re- 
quired in Step 8 is directly related 
to the number of interviews con- 
ducted. The fewer interviews, the 
less time will be required to syn- 
thesize and summarize results. 

Step 9. Prepare findings. Fi- 
nally, the findings resulting from 
the needs assessment and the 
conclusions of the study team are 
prepared. Time savings in this 
step can come from taking an in- 
formal approach to preparing the 
document, for example, writing in 
a bullet-style rather than with a 
lot of narrative prose. 

This report should succinctly 
describe needs — for example, by 
using a matrix style for presenta- 
tion. It should overview the effec- 
tiveness of current systems and 
describe alternative strategies 
and corresponding system config- 
urations for satisfying short-term 
and long-term needs (with the em- 
phasis on short-term needs). Is- 
sues such as training, system 
administration and organization- 
al impacts should also be 
addressed. 

Properly prepared, the needs 
assessment report provides all the 
information required to de- 
velop a request for proposal. The 
study team will also be in an ex- 
cellent position to evaluate vendor 
responses and make rational sys- 
tems acquisition decisions. And 
after the systems are implement- 
ed, there will be a lot of informa- 
tion on which to base ongoing 
system effectiveness reviews. 

The message of this article is 
simple. Don’t overlook the value 
of planning and of needs analysis 
because you feel they are not nec- 
essary or will take too much time. 
These two activities are essential 
to the development of OA systems 
that can appropriately satisfy 
needs and be integrated with oth- 
er systems under the broad infor- 
mation systems umbrella. 

A small amount of careful plan- 
ning will allow you to streamline 
the needs assessment to fit within 
a reasonable time and resource 
budget. QA 


Abraham is manager of office 
systems consulting at Price Wa- 
terhouse in Los Angeles. 
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MANAGEMENT SUPPORT SYSTEMS 


Framework 
r Decisions 


BY GARY GULDEN 


Management support systems (MSS) constitute the 
fastest growing segment of the information system 
portfolio in most organizations today. ‘Management 
support systems”’ is the emerging umbrella term cur- 
rently used to describe a broad class of applications 
that include decision support systems (DSS), execu- 
tive information systems and delivery environments 
such as information centers and end-user computing. 
With the perspective of time, it is easy to identify the 
ingredients behind the explosive growth of MSS 
demand: 

¢ The pace and competition in the business environ- 
ment continue to increase. This timeworn claim was 
probably made 100 years.ago by businessmen, but it 
is still true today. Even brand-new businesses hit the 
ground running on a scale few would have thought 


possible even 15 or 20 years ago. Moreover, competi- 
tion must now be viewed from a perspective that is no 
longer regional or even national, but worldwide. 

¢ Managers have become thoroughly frustrated with 
investing millions of dollars annually in efficiency- 
oriented transaction processing systems that have 
promised but seldom delivered comprehensive man- 
agement information systems (MIS) as an eventual by- 
product. These large foundation systems continue to 
require a major share of available dollars just for their 
operation and maintenance. The systems were built 
to improve clerical efficiency, and most managers are 
concluding that further investments in their en- 
hancement will never produce systems that will have 
a direct impact on the effectiveness of managerial 
activities. 





¢ Managers are observing that 
MSS technology (in the form of 
personal computers, end-user 
languages, analysis and modeling 
tools and so on) are available at 
reasonable costs... and they 
work. 

¢ An ever-increasing share of 
the managerial population recog- 
nizes what the technology can do 
for them, and many younger man- 
agers are bringing to the job 
hands-on experience with MSS 
tools acquired during their 
education. 

The MSS that are being created 
today through the application of 
the new MSS technologies are 
very different from traditional 
MIS systems or the operations re- 
search model-based systems that 
passed for DSS in prior years. One 
now sees interactive systems en- 
gineered to support a manager's 
logical analysis and decision- 
making processes. 

Many such systems have been 
built in the airspace above the 
foundation transaction-based in- 
formation systems in large corpo- 
rations. Perhaps the most 
common varieties of this kind of 
MSS application are market anal- 
ysis data systems constructed, in 
part, on top of order entry sys- 
tems. These allow marketing and 
sales management to understand 
consumer behavior on a highly 
segmented basis, to judge the per- 
formance of existing products and 
marketing strategies and to detect 
opportunities to introduce new or 
reposition existing product lines. 

The key ingredient in MSS is 
the degree of close personal in- 
volvement between the system 
and its ultimate user. A guiding 
principle of MSS is that ‘‘the user 
shapes the tool while the tool 
shapes the user.’’ This does not 
mean all managers making use of 
MSS are doing so in the hands-on 
fashion. A good many successful 
support systems are ‘‘chauffeur 
driven,’ but all have been devel- 
oped and have evolved under the 
close personal direction of the in- 
dividuals who stand to gain most 
from the systems. 

What is available in the mar- 
ketplace today? The MSS software 
tools offered are reflections of the 
three fundamental uses to which 
people put management support 
systems: 

¢ Simple inquiry into data bases 
for purposes of monitoring and 
control. 

¢ Manipulation of data in order 
to perform analysis and gain un- 
derstanding of what the data is 
telling you. This ranges from very 
simple ratio or rate-of-change cal- 
culations to highly complex statis- 
tical analyses such as regression 
and linear programming. 

* Simulation or modeling, 
aimed at answering what-if 
questions. 

Jack Rockart and Michael 
Treacy of the MIT Center for In- 
formation Systems Research have 
represented these MSS uses as 
shown in Figure 1, which also 
shows the software capabilities 
that correspond to each use. This 
same framework can be adapted 
to provide a helpful way of under- 
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Figure 1. MSS Software Tools 


standing the capabilities of the 
various MSS software tools avail- 
able on the market. Graphics out- 
put is shown in Figure l asa 
communications capability that is 
valuable across the full spectrum 
of MSS uses and just a few of the 
many popular MSS software tools 
are also portrayed. Most products 
shown were originally developed 
with one particular functional 
emphasis or strength. A few, such 
as Express and Strategem, are 
completely integrated four-func- 
tion products; most other prod- 
ucts have already begun to 
migrate into functional areas out- 
side their initial strength. The 
trend is clearly toward four-func- 
tion capability. (Note also that 
practically all these products offer 
some form of graphics output.) 

The differences in capability 
from product to product are fairly 
great, however, and one should 
not assume products are compa- 
rable because the sales literature 
uses common terms such as data 
base, statistics, what-if, spread- 
sheet analysis, graphics or user- 
friendly. Selection of MSS 
software technology requires 
care, because serious conse- 
quences can result from providing 
an inadequate kit of tools in an 
environment of explosive 
demand. 

The explosive growth occurring 
in MSS is running head on into 
the explosive office market. In 
fact, the fields of MSS and office 
technology are on convergent 
paths, but few recognize or are do- 
ing anything about it. Two forces 
are bringing these fields together: 
the evolution of MSS technology 
and the intrinsic capability of of- 
fice technology to support com- 
munication between individuals 
and between groups of indi- 
viduals. 


Let’s examine the evolution oc- 
curring in the delivery environ- 
ments for MSS. The advent of 
high-powered microprocessor 
technology has caused the deliv- 
ery environment for MSS to mi- 
grate away from the simple 
terminal hooked to a mainframe. 
The new direction is toward a 
networked environment consist- 
ing of mainframes, which serve 
both as stores of mass data and 
high-speed computing resources, 
and personal computers, which 
function alternatively as termi- 
nals to the mainframe, stand- 
alone personal computers and 
senders and receivers in a com- 
munications network. 

It is evident that the more high- 
ly evolved MSS delivery environ- 
ments will have many hardware, 
network and communications 
characteristics that make them 
harder and harder to tell apart 
from an OA environment. 

The text and message-handling 
capabilities of OA technology re- 
spond to a fairly serious limitation 
in MSS typically in existence or 
under development today. Prob- 
lem identification, analysis and 
decision making do not really take 
up a great proportion of a manag- 
er’s activities. Communicating 
with superiors, peers and subordi- 
nates takes up a far greater 
amount of time. A manager who 
uses an MSS to help identify a 
problem or to arrive at a decision 
can very likely benefit from sys- 
tem capabilities that then allow 
him to communicate those find- 
ings and desired action steps to 
others in his organization. The 
importance of fulfilling this out- 
ward communications need be- 
comes clearer when one considers 
the following: 

¢ Most managers do their think- 
ing, problem analysis and deci- 


sion making after hours, often at 
home. 

* Many managers travel exten- 
sively and find it difficult to com- 
municate with their co-workers 
either by phone or face to face. It 
is clear managers require both 
support analysis and decision 
making as well as support for the 
actual execution of the actions 
prompted by their analysis and 
decision making. 

To bring MSS and OA together, 
a significant amount of effort will 
be required by information sys- 
tems managers. Among the tasks 
that need to be done are the 
following: 

¢ Broaden the view of OA ac- 
tivity. Only recently has the world 
of traditional information systems 
begun to strike a more appropriate 
balance between efficiency-ori- 
ented applications (motivated by 
clerical cost-savings) and effec- 
tiveness-oriented applications 
(geared to helping managers do 
their jobs better). 

Similarly, in most organiza- 
tions today, office technology ap- 
plications have not progressed 
beyond the stage of word process- 
ing aimed at saving clerical costs. 

¢ Plan jointly for MSS and OA. 
Organizations committed to ap- 
plying information technology to 
improve management effective- 
ness must begin to perform appli- 
cations planning and tech- 
nological planning with an eye to- 
ward bringing together traditional 
DP, MSS and OA. 

Clearly, that’s easier said than 
done, particularly in light of the 
numerous technical incompatibil- 
ities between most presently in- 
stalled OA and DP systems. 
However, most leading OA ven- 
dors have new products, either al- 
ready on the market or close to 
introduction, that will permit the 
merging of OA and DP systems 
and will allow managerial and 
professional end users to employ 
their office systems hardware as 
the delivery medium for MSS. 

¢ Guard against the ‘‘supply- 
push”’ approach. Perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to overcome is 
the temptation to provide MSS via 
office technology in the form of 
solutions looking for problems. 
Before making any significant in- 
vestment in MSS, you must be 
sure you are working on the right 
problems. Effective techniques 
(notably, the critical-success-fac- 
tors interviewing approach) exist 
to detect and develop latent de- 
mand for high-level MSS applica- 
tions. Small-scale prototype 
activities that will serve as suc- 
cess models represent a further 
technique for stimulating 
thoughtful demand for MSS. 

A technology-first approach in 
this area is a sure way to spend a 
lot of money in a hurry, show little 
value in return and jeopardize 
your chances of ever having a sec- 
ond opportunity to doit right. OA 


Gulden is a vice-president at 
Index Systems, Inc., a Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based research 
firm specializing in information 
systems. 





WHEN & WHERE? 


Local-Area Nets 


BY BRIAN R. BLACKMARR 


The local-area network is becoming an important part of strategic 
plans for office automation for many organizations. Too often, how- 
ever, planners tend to focus on technical design aspects and neglect 
the vital issue of how these networks will be used. Certainly, techni- 
cal considerations are important and local-area networks will contin- 
ue to develop rapidly. 

In the highly service-oriented OA environment, however, a careful 
understanding of what applications are suited to local-area networks 
will be essential to success. And, because some local-area network 
designs are better suited to some applications, a clear idea of the an- 
ticipated applications may also drive decisions about the appropriate 
design. The criterion applied to planning the implementation of a 
































... because no one 
should be an island. 


OFFICEPOWER?™ is the multifunctional computing system 
that bridges those islands to bring office management and 
staff closer together than ever before. OFFICEPOWER 
increases productivity by enhancing communications and 
rescuing your organization from endless hours wasted on 
routine functions and paperwork. 

With the mere touch of a button, you can harness the 
awesome power of OFFICEPOWER to perform a wide 
array of time and money saving duties. In addition to 
complete, full feature word processing capabilities, OFFICE- 
POWER gives you the power to: 


Send, file and recall documents electronically 
Create budgets, conduct financial analysis and fore- 
cast using large electronic spread sheets 
Automatically check several users’ calendars to 
schedule meetings convenient for all 

Maintain up-to-date lists of names by address, phone 
number and other relevant information 


Access and transmit information from remote loca- 
tions (anywhere there’s a phone) 

Perform more productively by reducing time spent on 
routine functions and paperwork 


OFFICEPOWER runs under the UNIX* system, today’s 
premier operating system for mini- and micro-computers. 
Versatile UNIX adapts to any change in hardware require- 
ments with no change in efficiency, assuring that your 
system will never be obsolete. 

OFFICEPOWER is a product of CCl, designers of Per- 
petualProcessing™, an exclusive concept which ensures 
that your system will virtually never fail. CCI has installed 
over $135 million worth of these “never fail” systems with 
another $60 million worth on order, for major telephone 
companies in 250 locations. In early 1983, OFFICE- 
POWER will be available as a PerpetualProcessing 
system. 

OFFICEPOWER is fully expandable to meet tomorrow's 
growing needs. Add to your system as required, with 
configurations ranging from a few to hundreds of ter- 
minals. Before your needs become major problems, send 
an S.O.S. to OFFICEPOWER and we'll provide the 
solutions. 

For more information, return the coupon below or call 
(716) 248-8200 today. And let OFFICEPOWER help you 
survive these troubled waters. 
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Computer Consoles, Inc. 
1212 Pittsford-Victor Rd. 
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*UNIX is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories 


Announcing the 
personal computer that’s also: 


A Graphics Terminal 


A Touch Screen Display 


A Data Processing 
Workstation 


A Voice Store and 
Forward Workstation 


Four-Phase introduces the PC I, 
PC II and PC III: personal com- 
puters that operate on our office 
automation workstations. All of our 
multifunction workstations can be 
field upgraded for personal com- 
puting, yet still retain their ease of 
access to our distributed informa- 
tion systems. At the flip of a switch, 
your workstation becomes a per- 
sonal computer. Not only do you save 
the expense and clutter of dupli- 
cate workstations, but you also bene- 
fit from dealing with one vendor. 

Of course, there’s a good reason 
for getting into personal computing: 
increased productivity from 
managers and professionals who 
must perform analyses, solve sched- 
uling problems and create long- 
range plans. Before you make your 
move, however, take a look at us. 

Four-Phase’s personal com- 
puters deliver the benefits of CP/M® 


Workstation 


software, giving you access to 
thousands of application programs 
such as SuperCalc™ They can also 
grow with your office automation 
system. The PC I will operate with 
either Series IV or our new Series 
5000 FASTRAK workstations. 

Finally, you can match a system 
to the performance you need: select 
full Direct Memory Access (DMA), 
dual microprocessors, a track- 
oriented floppy disk controller 
which is 5 to 15 times faster than 
most or even a hard disk should 
you need it. 

And since you'll want your 
personal computers to be fully sup- 
ported, you'll be pleased to know 
that one of the most extensive 
service networks in the computer 
industry stands behind you. Four- 
Phase has more than 1000 field 
engineering professionals in over 
150 locations across the continent. 


A Word Processing 


A Network 
Communications Terminal 
With 3270 Capability 


A Data Entry Terminal 


—— An Electronic 
Mail Workstation 


An Executive 
Services Workstation 


So if personal computers play 
a role in your office automation 
plans, talk to the Office Automation 
Company. Call us at 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 1599. (In Arizona call 1-800- 
352-0458 ext. 1599.) Or write: 
Four-Phase Systems, 10700 N. 
De Anza Blvd., Cupertino, 
California 95014. M/S 52-10A7. 


Four-Phase and the Four-Phase logotype are registered 
trademarks of Four-Phase Systems, Inc. 

FASTRAK is a trademark of Four-Phase Systems, Inc. 
SuperCalc is a trademark of Sorcim Corporation. 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc. 
Motorola and ® are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. 


GELS’ Four-Phase Systems.The Office Automation Company. 


MOTOROLA INC. 
Information Systems Group 
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Local-area network physical 
design approaches, or topology, 
can affect usage, and it is 
worthwhile to review them very 
briefly: 

¢ Star: A star configuration 
is a traditional approach to in- 
terconnecting devices where 
each is linked by a separate line 
to an overall connection point 
or controller. This configura- 
tion is typified by many existing 
data terminal systems and 
most private branch exchange 
installations, in which all 
transmitted data typically must 
pass through a central control 
point to be transferred from one 
device to another. 

¢ Data bus: The data bus ap- 
proach physically intercon- 
nects devices by means of one 
or more cables that run be- 
tween the devices, but do not 
pass through a centralized con- 
troller mechanism. In this situ- 
ation, data may pass directly 
from one device to another or 
may be routed through a control 
point, but not in a centralized 
location. 

¢ Ring: The ring approach 
interconnects devices in a man- 
ner similar to that of a data bus, 
but it connects the cable ina 
ring or circular pattern. In this 
approach, data is often trans- 
mitted around the ring in one 
direction between the intercon- 
nected devices. 

The physical design of a lo- 
cal-area network is not the only 
factor that influences usage. 
Logical control of data handling 
procedures and the data 
throughput capacities are also 
important, because they can di- 
rectly affect local-area network 
applications. 


The primary logical and 
capacity design concerns and 
some applications implications 


follow: 


local-area network, as in other 
areas of OA and information ser- 
vices, should be that of finding the 
most cost-effective approach to 
meeting defined business needs. 
Planners should not attempt to 
utilize technology for its own sake 
or apply a philosophy of making 
the users a test-bed for the latest 
product announcements. 


or purposes of this discus- 
sion, a local-area network 
is defined as an electronic 
communications linkage that in 
no way requires the use of public 
communications facilities — ei- 
ther phone or other PTT services, 
dedicated long-distance data lines 
or satellite communications. 
Within this definition, a wide va- 
riety of alternative approaches ex- 
ist for physical and logical 
linkages (see “‘Local-Area Net 
Technology’’ above for a 
discussion of some of the major 
design alternatives). 
The following trends emerge if 


OA 


O Token passing vs. carri- 
er sense multiple access/colli- 
sion detection (CSMA/CD): In 
local-area network logical con- 
trol alternatives, where a net- 
work controller is not used and 
where devices are allowed to 
transmit information whenever 
ready, data collisions can occur 
when more than one device at- 
tempts to transmit simulta- 
neously. Preventing data 
collisions is a major concern. 
With CSMA/CD, the individual 
devices check for a busy line 
before sending data; check to 
detect collisions; and, if colli- 
sions have occurred, retransmit 
after a randomly determined 
interval. 

With token passing, colli- 
sions are prevented because 
each device has the right to 
transmit only while it holds a 
logical ‘‘token’”’ that is passed 
from one device to another in a 
prespecified manner. Token 
passing does, however, require 
a provision to restart the com- 
munications process (that is, to 
establish a new token) if a de- 
vice fails while holding the 
token. 

In choosing a data collision 
approach for a particular set of 
applications, users should re- 
member most local-area net- 


works utilize packet switching. . 


Data is sent as a series of small 
“chunks” rather than in a con- 
tinuous string. Although both 
token passing and CSMA/CD 
can handle the potential colli- 
sion problem effectively, 
CSMA/CD is generally best suit- 
ed to fairly short message 
transmission where one user 
need not “‘seize’’ the system for 
major data transmission over 
relatively extended periods of 
time. 

Token passing may be better 
suited for environments with 


we look at how local-area net- 
works are most likely to be used 
and how well various design ap- 
proaches generally meet these 
needs: 

* Total information networks. 
With the accelerating integration 
of all types of digitized informa- 
tion, many organizations may 
view local-area networks as their 
basic building blocks or founda- 
tions in achieving overall inter- 
linkage. The network may 
therefore not be limited to con- 
necting a variety of devices, but 
rather may act as the backbone of 
all forms of communications link- 
ing all devices, large and small. In 
this context, a local-area network 
would also be used to link charac- 
ter-based data handling devices 
(data terminals, CPUs, word pro- 
cessors and so on) and to handle 
noncharacter communications 
(voice, graphics and so on). The 
network here would probably 
have to carry all voice traffic, as 
well as any required video com- 
munications (security monitors, 
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longer transmission lengths or 
larger packets. 

O Baseband vs. broad- 
band: This is probably the most 
hotly contested issue of local- 
area network design and is an 
issue that should be very close- 
ly tied to application planning. 

Broadband local-area net- 
works use one of several ap- 
proaches — frequency division 
multiplexing is a common 
choice — to divide the through- 
put capacity of the local-area 
network among several concur- 
rent uses. Because of this capa- 
bility, a broadband local-area 
network is more sophisticated 
than baseband and, therefore, 
currently more expensive. 
Broadband can provide a tre- 
mendous data throughput; as a 
result, it is well suited to high- 
volume communications of all 
types. 

A baseband local-area net- 
work is more limited; it typical- 
ly assigns its entire capacity to 
a single user for a very brief pe- 
riod of time. At any given mo- 
ment, only one device can be 
transmitting on a baseband lo- 
cal-area network. Although the 
baseband approach does not 
provide the capacity of the 
broadband local-area network, 
it is less complex and still pro- 
vides considerable data han- 
dling capacity (about 10M bit/ 
sec), frequently at a far lower 
overall cost. The baseband lo- 
cal-area network may, there- 
fore, be well suited to the 
primary requirements of many 
low-volume users (which many 
OA users are at present), but 
not be suited to very high-vol- 
ume needs (for example, large 
host CPU to large host CPU). 

O Data cable vs. phone- 
based local-area network: Be- 
yond the issue of local-area 
network topology, the physical 


videoconferencing and so on). 

Where this total communica- 
tions applications approach is em- 
ployed, the throughput capacity 
and linkage interface flexibility of 
the local-area network are of par- 
amount importance. With this ap- 
plications strategy, a broadband 
network with considerable 
throughput and a wide variety of 
interconnection possibilities will 
clearly be the best choice. In this 
situation, the local-area network 
must be able to handle the tre- 
mendous bit-transmission loads 
required by video, sophisticated 
graphics and major voice trans- 
mission (see Figure 1 on Page 44). 

When the local-area network is 
intended to be a total communica- 
tions network, it usually will be 
based on a broadband data bus or 
ring using high throughput cir- 
cuitry (possibly multiple coaxial 
cable or fiber optics). 

Although a baseband system 
initially would be possible for low- 
er traffic volume uses, it could 
mean unacceptable performance 





configuration of the system 
may be based cn at least two 
major choices of circuitry. 
Many local-area network sys- 
tems utilize a data cable, or 
Catv cable, run between the in- 
terconnected devices specifical- 
ly for this purpose. However, an 
alternative does exist; existing 
phone lines — for example, 
twisted pairs — can be utilized 
for local-area network circuits. 
A phone-line-based approach 
may be very attractive for of- 
fices such as government agen- 
cies located in older buildings, 
where it can be quite difficult 
and expensive to string new ca- 
ble among the numerous loca- 
tions served by the network. 

From an applications stand- 
point, the choice of whether to 
use a phone-line-based local- 
area network is almost a direct 
extension of the baseband/ 
broadband discussion. The best 
throughput typically achieved 
on a twisted pair under very 
good conditions is about 56K 
bit/sec. This fairly limited 
throughput of most phone lines 
means that, again, the required 
throughput of the local-area 
network becomes the key issue. 
Most phone-based configura- 
tions are a star pattern with a 
centralized local-area network 
controller, which means that 
each line must carry only the 
data traffic for the user con- 
nected to that line and not for 
the entire system. 

The real issue is how high 
the data handling volume will 
be on a particular line. It is also 
possible to assign multiple par- 
allel phone lines (where they 
exist) to get a greater through- 
put, but even so, a phone-cir- 
cuitry-based system should not 
be expected to handle real-time 
video or major CPU-to-CPU 
high-speed data transfers. 


as the users needed to expand into 
non-character-based uses such as 
major voice traffic applications, 
real-time video or heavy graphics. 
Some studies have found that 
having above a load factor of 
about 20% of a baseband local- 
area network maximum capacity, 
the service quality for applica- 
tions such as real-time voice can 
become objectionable to the users. 
It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that a total communications 
local-area network could be made 
up of several baseband local-area 
networks interconnected by a sin- 
gle broadband local-area network. 
Although this approach is more 
complex than that of a single ho- 
mogeneous local-area network, it 
does allow the use of cheap (base- 
band) linkages to low-volume us- 
ers, while at the same time 
providing high-volume (broad- 
band) capacity where needed. 

* Process control linkages. Lo- 
cal-area networks have found 
practical application in some 
manufacturing organizations as 
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Suddenly, every computer com- 
pany seems to have two new words in 
its vocabulary: office automation. 

And they’re painting you a glowing 
portrait of the office of tomorrow. 

Well, at Wang, we’re ready to make 
you excited about the office of today. 
Because office automation is nothing 
new to us. 

We’re the only people with prod- 
ucts that can handle all the forms of 
information you need to manage. 
Words, numbers, images, and voice. 

We're the only people with a way 
you can share all that information 
effectively. It’s called WangNet, our 
broadband cable network. 

And because the wonders of tech- 
nology are just dust collectors if people 
don’t like to use them, our wonders are 
remarkably friendly. 

Today, we can make everyone in 
your office more productive. From the 
chairman of the board to the person on 
the switchboard. 

So no matter how many computer 
companies start talking about office 
automation, just remember. 

The office automation computer 
company is Wang. 

For a presentation on Wang Office 
Automation call 1-800-225-9264, or 
write to Wang Laboratories, Inc., Busi- 
ness Executive Center, One Industrial 
Avenue, Lowell, MA 01851. 
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Application Type 


Telex 


Digital Voice 
Analog Voice 
Digital Video 
Television-Grade Color Video 


Low-Volume Data Communications 
Moderate-Volume Data Communications 
High-Volume Data Communications 


Preferred Throughput 
Rate* (Bit/Sec) 
55 
4,800 
9,600 
56,000 
32,000 
64,000 
3,000,000 
92,000,000 


*Using current transmission techniques typical for each type of 


communications. 


Figure 1. Typical Data Throughput Requirements 


the basis for manufacturing pro- 
cess control and shop floor infor- 
mation systems. Although these 
applications can vary greatly in 
size and complexity, in general 
they are suitable for data bus ap- 
proaches that allow interconnect- 
ed devices to be relocated with a 
minimum of effort. In large pro- 
cess control installations, broad- 
band throughput may be required, 
but in smaller environments 
baseband will suffice. These lo- 
cal-area network usages may in- 
clude the actual control of 
automated manufacturing equip- 
ment and the collection of produc- 
tion data for manufacturing 
support systems. These networks 
can also be used to do frequent 
checks of process monitoring de- 
vices in continuous manufactur- 
ing environments (such as 
chemical production systems). 

¢ Distributed ‘“‘mainframe’ 
processing. Another rapidly devel- 
oping application links many 
small microprocessors into a net- 
work that collectively can emulate 
the data handling functions of a 
large processor. Each micro is 
somewhat analogous to a parti- 
tion of a larger mainframe and is 
assigned to handle a portion of a 
large processing task or assigned 
only the portion that relates spe- 
cifically to its user (calculate daily 
sales credit, save that locally and 
also forward it for overall summa- 
rization). 

The local-area network operat- 
ing software necessary for this 
type of application continues to be 


’ 


refined. However, it seems likely 
that this kind of network applica- 
tion may become popular for orga- 
nizations with a large number of 
interconnected desktop proces- 
sors. These small machines may 
be used during off-shift periods to 
handle some major applications 
and reduce mainframe costs or 
peak loading. 

¢ Strictly office-system link- 
ages. In many large office envi- 
ronments, a very real need exists 
for a local-area network just to 
link separate office devices and, 
possibly, to provide some limited 
access to the host. The office ma- 
chines thus linked by the network 
usually include word processors, 
microprocessors or desktop termi- 
nals and, especially in Europe, 
FAX machines. These local-area 
networks may include some limit- 
ed voice applications (often based 
on specialized terminals), but are 
not likely to replace current phone 
systems or existing data lines. 

Because of their fairly low-vol- 
ume usage, these networks can be 
based on baseband technology or 
specialized private branch ex- 
change (PBX) approaches. In envi- 
ronments with many low-volume 
users, the cost of connection will 
be quite important. 


look at general office 
applications where local- 
area networks are actu- 


ally beginning to be used reveals 
several functions that are fre- 
quently of value in large offices: 
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Now you can scan your typed documents on the 
AlphaWord III* PageReader from CompuScan Inc., 
and output to the Mitron STD 1600 9-Track 

Tape Drive for recording or transmitting data for 


computer processing. 
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¢ Electronic mail/message. By 
means of a low-cost local-area 
network connection, even elec- 
tronic typewriters can be linked 
into an overall electronic mail sys- 
tem. Experience indicates such 
traffic is typically short and 
memo-like (usually in the range of 
400 to 500 characters per mes- 
sage) and ideal for handling under 
most carrier sense multiple ac- 
cess/collision detection local-area 
network systems. 

* Voice annotation of files. Cur- 
rent multifunction office worksta- 
tion terminals offer the handling 
of digitized voice messages. These 
messages are usually appended to 
regular character-based files and 
can be retrieved as footnotes or in- 
structions by anyone viewing the 
base file on a CRT. Because voice 
notations are intended to be brief 
(only a few seconds), they may be 
handled along with their associat- 
ed data files on the local-area net- 
work, even one with a fairly low 
throughput. 

¢ Voice messaging. Many large 
corporations are presently initiat- 
ing voice messaging systems as an 
alternative to character-based 
electronic mail. With this capabil- 
ity, users can capture and trans- 
mit voice messages rather than 
utilize keyed electronic mail 
memos. While users cannot have 
a hard copy of this type of commu- 
nication, it nevertheless is very 
easy to use and quite popular. Be- 
cause of the brief nature of this 
type of voice traffic, a baseband 
local-area network might be able 
to handle it, especially if the digi- 
tized voice files are small notes. 
Voice message applications are 
obviously suited to local-area net- 
works based on PBXs and those 
utilizing phone-line linkage 
through digital switching and spe- 
cialized storage. 

* Videoconferencing. Although 
the current high cost of videocon- 
ferencing is causing some con- 
cern, many multilocation 
organizations are hoping to use 
these techniques to reduce the 
disruption and costs of extensive 
travel. Real-time video requires a 
tremendous data throughput, but 
tests have indicated that freeze- 
frame video (a picture every 15 
seconds or so) overlaid with real- 
time voice is adequate for most 
conference meeting applications. 
Because this freeze-frame ap- 
proach requires greatly reduced 
data transmission loads it is suit- 
able for many types of local-area 
networks, including those based 
on phone system circuits. 

¢ Graphics. Bit-mapped office 
workstations are becoming more 
common today, especially for use 
by technical professionals. These 
devices are also likely to be linked 
by local-area networks for image 
transmission and to utilize the 
storage capabilities of large disk 
drives and so on. In this manner, 
each such device will not locally 
require the fairly substantial stor- 
age associated with bit-mapped 
display and graphics usage. Be- 
cause the use of limited graphics 
has been particularly well accept- 
ed by the users of desktop micro- 
processors, this application 


becomes an important local-area 
network capability when the mi- 
cros are linked together. 

¢ Specialized OA task applica- 
tions. Beyond the overall func- 
tional applications of office-based 
local-area networks, many spe- 
cialized user applications are like- 
ly to be addressed. Obviously, user 
applications will vary considera- 
bly, but a few office applications 
well suited for use on local-area 
networks include personnel infor- 
mation (the personnel records 
function of large organizations), 
distributed low-volume data en- 
try, financial and budget data 
distribution, procurement/pur- 
chasing processing and project 
tracking and scheduling. 


The key to 
determin the 
best an on is to 
iden what type 
of service 
users require. 


All of these are common office 
applications, and each is suitable 
for local-area network usage be- 
cause a need exists to transmit or 
share information among several 
locations. Although these applica- 
tions may have been addressed by 
mainframe approaches, to date 
they frequently have not had the 
effective linkage to the end users 
that can be provided by local-area 
network facilities. 


possible local-area network 
alternatives and a broad 
range of likely applications exist. 
The key to determining the best 
approach in any situation is to 
carefully identify exactly what 
type of service the users will re- 
quire and what the business need 
will support. The selection and de- 
sign of a local-area network may 
hinge on such issues as whether 
users, for good business reasons, 
will require the use of video and 
thus are willing to support the as- 
sociated higher cost of a network 
that provides these capabilities. 
Cost considerations should 
weigh heavily in the determina- 
tion of a local-area network strat- 
egy and, applied to office-based 
tasks such as electronic mail, the 
comnect cost may well determine 
the success of the application. 
Remember, the proper perspec- 
tive for planning the appropriate 
local-area network for your use is 
to attempt to provide the lowest 
cost solution to meet your defined 
business needs. OA 


I n summary, a wide variety of 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


It may have been the slick, clean imagery of the television 
and magazine ads. Or maybe it was the study that pro- 
jected potential corporate savings of $125 billion annual- 
ly in the U.S. alone. Whatever the reason, office 
automation has captured the fancy of everyone from sec- 
retaries to chief executive officers. 

For some, though, OA is more than fancy — it’s oppor- 
tunity. Management information systems (MIS) manag- 
ers eye that new hardware and dream of an expanded 
power base. Communications managers see a chance to 
adapt their existing networks into a total office network. 
Word processing managers see an opportunity to use 
their office knowledge at a corporate level. All these 
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people are very watchful right 
now — both of the future and of 


each other. 
W each other so closely? 
Because OA seems 
headed toward centralized control 
within the organization. Already 
we see a mandate of sorts for inte- 
gration and assimilation of the 
various information functions. 
This integrated information ser- 
vices department will be a power- 
ful corporate force. And, if 
current projections hold true, by 
the end of the 1980s the automat- 
ed office market will be larger 
than today’s DP market — that 
means big budgets and big 
responsibility. 

In short, there’s a race under 
way. Someone soon will be man- 
aging an extensive and intricate 
OA network of personnel and 
technology. Who will this infor- 
mation manager be? Consider 
three possibilities: 

¢ “‘The central focus of man- 
agement [of the automated office] 
will remain in the DP shop.... 
MIS, because of its experience and 
expertise, will have the legitimate 
right to this role’’ [CW, Sept. 6]. 

¢ “Communications managers 
are finding that instead of work- 
ing solely to control costs, they are 
being asked to provide a service 
{constructing a telecommunica- 
tions network] that will help the 
corporation meet its strategic ob- 
jectives’’ [Business Week, Aug. 
30]. 

* “A pressing need in informa- 
tion management is better overall 
management coordination and 
improved strategic planning. In 
planning activities, an experi- 
enced WP manager having sound 
knowledge of typical user support 
needs can play a key role’”’ 
[Words, June-July, 1981]. 

Three very different view- 
points. Although it would be an 
overstatement to say the parties 
involved are squaring off for bat- 
tle, certainly all are positioning 
themselves carefully. The next 
few years will determine the OA 
management structure within 
their organizations. What quali- 
fies each of these managers to as- 
sume the role of information 
manager? 

MIS managers seem to have the 
edge right now in this race. Be- 
cause they have the technical ex- 
perience and the hardware 
knowledge, MIS departments 
most likely will make the initial 
selections of OA equipment. And, 
if executive management gives 
MIS the responsibility for design- 
ing the OA system, the MIS man- 
ager will have implicit control over 
the end users’ choices in the auto- 
mated office. 

The corporate visibility of MIS 
is a big factor, too. In most organi- 
zations, MIS is a corporatewide 
function. An MIS manager con- 
trols a multimillion-dollar budget 
— you can be sure executive man- 
agement knows how those mil- 
lions are being spent. When MIS is 
about to purchase a new computer 
system, the decision is made with 


hy are they watching 
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an eye toward how that system 
will help the corporation achieve 
its strategic goals. The relation- 
ship between executive manage- 
ment and MIS has not always 
been a happy one. Faced with the 
complexities of designing and im- 
plementing an OA system, howev- 
er, management will probably go 
for a familiar face. 


owever, communications 
managers have emerged 
recently as strong candi- 


dates for information manager, 
largely because of some exciting 
developments in telecommunica- 
tions. 

Communications managers are 
no longer purchasing agents who 
buy services from AT&T. A recent 


problem, put the programmers to 
work and produced the system. 

Most important, managers who 
oversee either a centralized WP 
function or a number of office 
functions understand better than 
anyone in the organization how 
the information flows within an 
office. 

All these managers — MIS, 
communications and WP — face 
some obstacles on the road to in- 
formation manager. 

MIS still suffers from an image 
problem. The image is not so bad 
now as it was 10 years ago, but 
some still feel MIS departments 
are not attuned to management 
needs — that they’re too hard- 
ware-oriented and not responsive 
enough. Another obstacle, which 
results from MIS’ traditional isola- 


In short, there’s a race 
under way. Someone soon 
will be managing an extensive 
and intricate QA network 
of personnel and technology. 
Who will this 
information manager be? 


Business Week article reported 
that one large corporation has 
constructed a communications 
network that can handle not only 
telephone calls, but also electron- 
ic mail and videoconferences. 
With a budget of $26 million for 
the network, the communications 
manager there assumed a position 
of great corporate prominence al- 
most overnight. 

If expanded communications 
capability is a trend — and it ap- 
pears to be — it would be natural 
for executive management to give 
communications managers the 
functional responsibility for the 
more sweeping technologies of the 
automated office. 


evertheless, several fac- 
tors indicate that the po- 
sition of information 


manager is in some cases an at- 
tainable goal for WP managers. 
WP managers already have expe- 
rience with a small communica- 
tions network, if their WP centers 
use communications devices with 
their terminals. In this case, a WP 
terminal is the prototype of the 
multifunction terminal of the 
automated office. In addition, the 
WP function is geared toward 
timely user support — a prerequi- 
site for the automated office. WP 
managers have more experience 
in responding to management’s 
need for information now — not 
weeks or months later, after a sys- 
tems analyst has examined the 


tion within the organization, is 
that MIS managers have not had 
exposure to the office’s total flow 
of information. This knowledge is 
crucial to managing the automat- 
ed office. If the OA architect does 
not know how people interact and 
how the office works, the best 
hardware in the world won't save 
the system. 

A third obstacle for MIS manag- 
ers is in the very nature of office 
automation. OA will change the 
way people interact, the way data 
is communicated and the way de- 
cisions are made within an orga- 
nization. Personal computers and 
local-area networks have already 
given users more control over 
their information processing. 
Even if MIS gains central control 
over the automated office, they 
will probably have to give up some 
of their traditional powers. No 
longer will they enjoy that heady 
feeling of being the only computer 
people in the place. 

Communications managers, on 
the other hand, have avoided 
some of MIS’ problems. A commu- 
nications network is designed to 
be responsive to users, to follow 
the flow of information in the of- 
fice and to give users more indi- 
vidual control. 

Unfortunately, communica- 
tions managers lack the systems 
experience and — generally — 
the proper technical training, 
both formal and informal. A sec- 
ond challenge communications 
managers face is reducing their 


dependence on public utilities. At 
many large corporations, commu- 
nications managers will soon be 
running what amounts to a pri- 
vate telephone company. To meet 
this challenge, they must expand 
their technical and functional 
skills, as well as their ability to 
sort out and purchase the right 
hardware from the right vendors. 
The WP manager faces similar 
obstacles, the most obvious being 
a lack of formal business educa- 
tion and training in systems and 
information management. But an- 
other, more insidious problem ex- 
ists: the corporate attitude toward 
what have traditionally been of- 
fice support functions. This atti- 
tude can be seen clearly in the 
differences in salary and report- 
ing structure between WP and 
MIS departments. A great deal of 
consciousness raising is neces- 
sary before WP personnel could be 
perceived as serious candidates 
for information manager. 
Another important indicator of 
corporate attitudes is the report- 
ing structure for WP managers. 
Recent statistics have shown that 
more than 91% of MIS managers 
report to such positions as presi- 
dent, vice-president, finance offi- 
cer and director of MIS; in 
comparison, fewer than 37% of 
WP managers report at this level. 
It is clear from these statistics 
that WP is not a corporatewide 
function, but is usually only sup- 
port for specific departments. Be- 
cause there is often no 
coordination between depart- 
ments needing WP support, equip- 
ment frequently is not compatible 
and WP control is fragmented. 


he race for information 

manager is far from over. 

The smart money is on 
the MIS, communications or WP 
manager with the right blend of 
skills and experience. Getting that 
blend won't be a simple matter, 
but here are a few suggestions: 

¢ Training. Because OA is an 
emerging area, a formal training 
curriculum tied to career advance- 
ment does not exist. The individ- 
ual must develop the training 
plan. For MIS managers, obvious- 
ly, the problem is not so acute; 
they already have a high level of 
technical training, both formal 
and informal. But even the MIS 
manager will need some supple- 
mental training — for example, in 
WP hardware and software — to 
meet the needs of the automated 
office. 

For the communications and 
WP managers, a self-development 
program should include technical 
studies related to software and 
communications and functional 
studies focusing on general busi- 
ness knowledge. A wide variety of 
sources are available for both the 
technical and functional knowl- 
edge. Vendors offer training, 
schools offer evening business 
courses and professional associa- 
tions frequently sponsor seminars 
on a variety of subjects. At a mini- 
mum, the individual should read 
trade publications for relevant ar- 
ticles and announcements of con- 





ferences, programs and 
seminars. 

¢ Visibility. For commu- 
nications managers and 
WP managers, more corpo- 
rate visibility is essential. 
One way these managers 
can start is to make others 
aware of their depart- 
ments and their unique ex- 
pertise. This can be done 
in a variety of ways, de- 
pending on what is appro- 
priate for the organization. 
Informal sessions can be 
announced on a bulletin 
board and held during 
lunch hour. Or, if the orga- 
nization holds regular 
meetings, communica- 
tions and WP managers 
should get on the speak- 
ers’ agenda. 

Visibility also can be 
gained by working more 
closely with the other in- 
formation groups — espe- 
cially with MIS. In this 
way, communications and 
WP management can be- 
come better known to MIS 
and can establish a rela- 
tionship of equality that 
might not have existed be- 
fore. They may also be ina 
position to take part in de- 
cision making. 

For MIS, gaining more 
visibility takes on a differ- 
ent character, since they 
already have the corporate 
exposure. MIS managers 
need to increase their user 
visibility. They need to 
come out from behind 
their glass walls and culti- 
vate relationships with the 
users who will be a part of 
the system. By being re- 
sponsive and interested in 
the user departments, MIS 
managers can gain that 
crucial exposure to the of- 
fice’s information flow. 

¢ Formal Education. 
Here, as with training, MIS 
managers presumably 
have the edge. To compete 
with MIS, then, communi- 
cations and WP managers 
must consider getting a 
management degree. More 
traditional business man- 
agers are now being 
sought even for an organi- 
zation’s technical depart- 
ments. One executive is 
quoted in a recent Busi- 
ness Week article as say- 
ing that companies need 
‘“‘a different breed of peo- 
ple who have a business 
sense and can relate tech- 
nology to the bottom line.”’ 
The new breed of informa- 
tion manager could well 
include those who com- 
bine office systems experi- 
ence or communications 
expertise with a strong, 
broad business back- 
ground. 

¢ Changing companies. 
The personal campaign for 
increased visibility and re- 
sponsibility may not al- 
ways succeed within a 
single organization. The 


answer for some managers 
may be to seek further 
education and then build a 
career in another organi- 
zation. This form of ad- 
vancement has been 
effective for MIS person- 
nel, particularly in the ear- 
ly days, when demand for 
competent personnel far 
exceeded supply. 

Office automation has 
put WP and communica- 
tions managers in a com- 
parable position today — 


OA 


the potential that OA of- 
fers makes it attractive for 
almost any size and type of 
business. By marketing 
their expertise in the right 
way, communications and 
WP managers can capital- 
ize on this potential. 

No matter who wins the 
race for information man- 
ager, no one will win un- 
less organizations gain 
commitment to the new 
automated office from all 
parties. This can only be 


done by ensuring that the 
unique needs and the 
unique expertise of each 
group are considered in 
the OA plan. 

The emerging informa- 
tion services function will 
be staffed with personnel 
from several different in- 
formation groups, bring- 
ing with them different 
skills and experiences. A 
more comprehensive and 
integrated human re- 
sources plan is essential. 
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Graphic courtesy of Abt Computer Graphic Corp. 


Four minutes ago 
it was just an image 
on your computer. 
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Organizations must start 
thinking about the career 
development of their infor- 
mation services profes- 
sionals to ensure that the 
promises of office automa- 
tion will be fulfilled. CA 


O’Hara is a manager in 
the Management Infor- 
mation Consulting Divi- 
sion of Arthur Andersen 
& Co. in its Chicago 
headquarters. 


Introducing 
Polaroid’s 

Instant Overhead 
‘Transparency 


Now you can make a 
high quality color 
transparency of the image on 
your CRT in just four minutes 
With Polaroid’s new 
Colorgraph 8x10 instant 
overhead transparency 

Not only does it let you 
deliver lots of data quickly 
and concisely. It lets your 
audience digest it the same 
way. All of which makes your 
presentation more productive 
and impressive 

And when the 
presentation is impressive, so 
is the presenter. 

Should you desire the 
same type of management 
communication tool for small 
group meetings, Our 8x10 
instant color print is ideal 
And our 4x5 and 34 x 34 
inch color print formats are 
advantageous for records, 
correspondence and proposals. 

The cameras that 
produce our instant overhead 
color transparencies and hard 
copy are compatible with 
many color display systems 
and terminals 

For information call us 
toll-free from anywhere in the 
continental U.S.: 800-225-1618 
(In Massachusetts call collect 
617-547-5177.) 

And the next time you 
prepare for a meeting, you'll 
eam be able to make a 

transparency or color 


print when you 
really need it. 
Right up to the 
last minute. 


POLAROID 





EXXON 510 word processor 





BEST VALUE 
PROCESSING. 


Based on a combination of price, performance and reliability, compare our 
basic EXXON 510 word processor with entry-level processors from the leading 
competitors, IBM and Wang. 

VALUE IN PRICE/PERFORMANCE 

First, the EXXON 510 word processor has function and performance features 

the others charge extra for, if they have them. 


VALUE IN RELIABILITY 


Second, our word ee are reliable. In a recent, independent study, users 


rated our processor as being more reliable. 


VALUE IN TECHNOLOGY 

Third, our word processors are, and will remain, the core of your office 
automation. 

Coming from our research and development is a whole new line of versatile 
peripherals, like quiet image printers, that have plug-in compatibility with our 
existing processors. And true systems, designed around these products, that can 
be installed with little disruption at minimum cost, Fr 
which automate all your office needs: word and | Bag cfBegSyetes, sso 
data processing and communications. 
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CONSIDER US 
But we're more than machines and systems. =! jane 
All the research and development anne of Calan 
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I'd like to know more about the EXXON 500 
Series word processor. I'd like a demonstra- 
tion. Have your representative call. 








Exxon Office Systems goes into office automation. 
And we have one of the largest sales and service 
organizations in the country. 
We don't say you have to buy us. But you have 
to consider us. Not to would be a major mistake. 
For the office of tomorrow, call or write today. 


THATS RIGHT! EXXON 25: 


Address 





City. State Zip. 
Telephone 





800-327-6666. 


IN CONNECTICUT, 800-942-2525. 
te 





Do you know how fo find the right company 
with the right product for your needs? 


ANNOUNCING ... 
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BUYERS GUIDE SERIES... _ 
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In 1983, Computerworld will be introducing a series of Buyers Guides for 
the computer industry. Complete and concise, these guides will offer 
detailed listings and extensive information in specific product areas. The 


listings will be all-inclusive (we've sought out every company) and the 
information will be up-to-the-minute (right from the manufacturer's mouth). 


anywhere else, and we'll make it more manageable for you than ever 
before. Presented in an easy-to-use format, you'll want to keep the 
Buyers Guides close-by on your desk or shelf for easy reference. 


The Computerworld Buyers Guide Series will be offered exclusively to 
Computerworld subscribers. There will be no other way to get it! So, if 
you're not already subscribing to Computerworld, here’s one more good 
reason to get off the routing list and onto the subscriber list. For just 86¢ 
an issue you'll not only be first with the weekly news and extra issues, but 
first with the Buyers Guides. 


The Computer Systems Buyers Guide, with everything from micros to 
mainframes, will be the first in our series. Don’t miss it! Subscribe 
today. Call toll-free 800-343-5730 and charge it on your MasterCard, 
VISA or American Express. 


(Xe y! i ; 375 Cochituate Road, 
y Box 880, 
ISIN Y ; OMPUTERWORLD Framingnam, MA 01701 


THE NEWSWEEKLY FOR THE COMPUTER COMMUNITY | (617) 879-0700 
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UNLIMITED POTENTIAL 


Business Graphics 


Who hasn’t heard about computer graphics to- 
day? We design our products with it (computer- 
aided design and manufacture [CAD/CAM]}), we 
run our factories with it (process control), we 
train our pilots with it (simulation), we sell prod- 
ucts and make movies with it (computer anima- 
tion) and we play with it (video games). 

And now use it in our office? Of course. Why? 
Because so much of business data is expressed in 
tables of numbers and RAMs and reams of print- 
out and most people just can’t wade through the 
pile or understand what’s going on without pic- 
tures. For much business data, the Chinese were 
right: A picture is often worth a thousand words 
— or a thousand lines of code. Graphics: 

¢ Explains complex information. 


¢ Emphasizes key points. 

e Shows comparisons. 

¢ Explains new concepts. 

Graphics can help make meetings shorter; 
graphics can help people reach decisions sooner 
on the basis of less information; graphics can 
help one reach better decisions; graphics is per- 
suasive; and graphics makes the user look more 
professional, more interesting, more credible 
and more organized. 

Lest it sound like we are preaching to the choir, 
surveys show that not all OA users have graphics 
literacy. Although users with a scientific back- 
ground accept graphics as the logical way to pre- 
sent data, the same is not true for many users 
from the business community. Many business 


BY CARL MACHOVER 





users not only fail to un- 
derstand graphics presen- 
tations, they also mistrust 
them — they are graphics 
illiterates. 

The Harvard Business 
Review, in its March-April, 
1978 issue, found it 
worthwhile to publish an 
article, ‘‘Graphic Short- 
hand as an Aid to Manag- 
ers.’’ This article, by 
George B. Blake of Ander- 
son, Clayton and Co., said 
essentially, “‘Hey, manag- 
ers, graphics is a great way 
to show relationships 
among many figures!’’ It is 
difficult to imagine that 
such an article would need 
to be published in a similar 
issue of a technical journal 
like the IEEE Proceedings 
or the Transactions of the 
Assocation of Computing 
Machinery. 


he situation in the 
business commu- 
nity is getting bet- 


ter. Their touchstone, IBM, 
put its blessing on graph- 
ics for business applica- 
tions a few years ago, with 
the software program 
Trend Analysis 1370 and, 
more recently, with the in- 
troduction of hardware 
products like the IBM 3279 
color graphics display ter- 
minal with associated col- 
or hard-copy graphics 
printer and a wide range of 
graphics software. 

Certainly, business 
graphics products did exist 
before IBM (35mm slide- 
making systems from Gen- 
igraphics and Dicomed 
Corp. and software plot- 
ting packages from Issco, 
Inc., for example), but real- 
istically, the business 
world is so dominated by 
IBM that business graph- 
ics had little chance until 
IBM blessed it. 

Realistically, this 
graphics illiteracy may be 
a short-term issue. To- 
day’s youngsters take 
computer graphics for 
granted. Their schools are 
full of personal computers 
and their playtime is domi- 
nated by video games. The 
OA worker of the next de- 
cade will come to graphics 
literacy from a lifetime of 
computer graphics experi- 
ence. 

Business graphics does 
make sense. But, why 
computer business graph- 
ics in particular? The justi- 
fication can be drawn 
from the following: 

¢ Computer business 
graphics are faster — 
charts and graphs can be 
generated significantly 
faster than they can be 
manually. 

¢ Computer business 
graphics provide more va- 
riety — thematic maps, 30 
data plots (like contour 
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surfaces and manhattan 
charts) and pictographic 
charts. Even pie charts 
can be produced more eas- 
ily from available software 
than they can be done 
manually. 

¢ Computer business 
graphics can be interac- 
tive and responsive; the 
user can reconfigure data 
and immediately see 
changes graphically. And, 
the manager's “‘chain of 
thought”’ proceeds 


OA 


smoothly, uninterrupted 
by the normal delays en- 
countered in manually re- 
plotting data. 

¢ Computer business 
graphics may be less ex- 
pensive. Management 
Graphics, Inc., supplier of 
a $90,000 tabletop slide- 
making systems, has said 
its system can be paid off 
in about two years from 
the savings in cost per 
slide when as few as 200 
slides per month are pro- 


duced. Vendors of stand- 
alone plotting systems, 
such as Graphic Control 
Systems, Inc., which sup- 
plies an under-$20,000 
chart-making system, has 
claimed the savings per 
chart will pay off the sys- 
tem in a reasonable time if 
even as few as 50 charts 
per month are produced. 

¢ Computer business 
graphics can be produced 
by clerical rather than pro- 
fessional people. For the 


Announcing the smartest 
terminal-based system 
MEU UIST ets 


most commonly used pre- 
sentations like text, line, 
bar and pie charts, many 
vendors provide prefor- 
matted structures that re- 
quire only data entry. The 
artistic decisions have 
been made by the vendors’ 
software. More sophisti- 
cated presentations still 
require the professional, 
but, the preformatted ap- 
proach certainly satisfies 
25% to 50% of all business 
graphics requirements. 
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¢ Computer business 
graphics can be automati- 
cally produced from the 
user’s data. Companies 
like Cullinane Database 
Systems, Inc., Execucom 
Systems Corp. and Applied 
Data Research, Inc. have 
developed software that 
links the plotting pack- 
ages, so the user need only 
ask for data and the infor- 
mation is presented in an 
appropriate graphics form. 
Products like Visicorp’s 


andch 


channeling that power to your oper- 
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Where can graphics be used in QA? 
The dominant use, in perhaps 80% 
of all applications, is in 
data representation. 


Visicalc, tied to Visiplot, 
provide for chart genera- 
tion from data. 

Where can graphics be 


vit: Se leGCM IAD oe los 


(Multifunctional INtegrated Design) 


used in OA? The dominant 
use, in perhaps 80% of all 
applications, is in data 
representation. Another 


use, which, although 
growing, is still relatively 
small (about 15%), is the 
use of graphics as part of 


ator’s desk. From there, our intelligent, 
multifunctional terminals can 


operations, and even word pro- | ( Please have your representative contact me. 


vee the MIND Series also sup 


ports SNA Type Il and BSC. Plus, 


data entry, interactive 
local batch, interactive 


it can accommodate up to five | 
mainframes for remote batch | 


Harris MIND Series can do for me. 


Name 


Company 

Address. 

City. 
Telephone 


Gq HARRIS. 


Mail to: jan oma Gia: 
Information Terminals 


Mail Station 5, "e001 Dallas Ps 
PO. Box 400010, Dallas, Texas 
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the ‘‘what-if’’ environ- 
ment, reconfiguring with 
alternates to see what the 
bottom line will be. The 
technique can be used in 
the graphics solution of 
business problems. Break- 
even analysis, route analy- 
sis, interactive project 
management — not avail- 
able yet, but coming — all 
represent productive ap- 
plications for computer 
graphics. 


ther business ap- 
plications for 
graphics that are 


not usually included in the 
charting and graphics 
mode nevertheless offer 
exciting potential. For ex- 
ample, most OA environ- 
ments offer extensive 
word processing capabili- 
ty. The merger between 
WP and graphics is just 
now happening, and this 
suggests a coming era of 
OA-produced reports and 
documents replete with 
graphics of all kinds. 
There is now some activity 
in this area from the CAD/ 
CAM direction, but as yet, 
few, if any, products have 
been announced from the 
QA direction. 


Finally, if the OA re- 
source can be viewed as a 
window into the users’ 
professional world (busi- 
ness graphics, word pro- 
cessing, data bank 
availability, electronic 
mail, perhaps even video- 
text), graphics can bring 
one additional function to 
the OA environment — 
that of graphically moni- 
toring the communica- 
tions link status of the QA 
network. Today, compa- 
nies like Tesdata, Avant 
Garde and TITN provide 
stand-alone systems for 
this purpose. Incorporat- 
ing these systems into the 
OA environment would be 
an attractive venture. 


What business subjects 
are good candidates? The 
article mentioned earlier 
listed a number of busi- 
ness subjects that are use- 
ful to graph. Included 
were: 


¢ Economics, including 
gross national product real 
growth, population, per 
capita income, minimum 
wage, inflation, money 
supply, money velocity, 
balance of payments, bal- 
ance of trade, public debt, 
price and availability of 
specific raw materials, fu- 
tures market and devalua- 
tion risks. 

¢ Computers, including 
machine efficiency, pro- 
duction efficiency, key- 


strokes per hour, project 
completion efficiency, in- 
put timeliness and output 
timeliness. 
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¢ General topics, includ- 
ing sales (price level and 
current basis), profits, di- 
vision performance, vari- 
able income, percent of 
sales, earnings per share, 
common stock price and so 
on). 

¢ Personnel, including 
management by objec- 
tives, overhead as a per- 
cent of sales, labor 
contract settlements, safe- 
ty records, number of em- 


ployees and_e salary 
increases. 

How can the OA user ac- 
complish these miracles? 
What are the tools? Fortu- 
nately, (or perhaps, unfor- 
tunately, because the 
array is bewildering), 
many alternatives are 
available. The user can: 

¢ Operate CRT termi- 
nals and hard-copy units 
(in either dumb or intelli- 
gent configurations) from 


OA 


the host computer, using 
software resident in the 
host (a typical IBM mode, 
using the IBM 3279 print- 
er, and IBM or SAS Insti- 
tute software). 

¢ Use stand-alone CRT 
systems that contain all 
software needed for analy- 
sis and data presentation 
(a typical Computer Pic- 
tures mode). 

e Use terminals con- 
nected to a commercial 


time-sharing service (such 
as NCSS). 

¢ Subcontract graphics 
requirements to a service 
bureau (like those Geni- 
graphics offers). 

e Purchase hardware 
and software components 
from multiple vendors and 
assemble his own system. 

¢ Purchase hardware 
and write his own 
software. 

The choices continue. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE [D/A 
COR JECTION. 


The final link to complete computer graphics 


DISSPLA" device Independence 1969; design 
flexibility 1974; TELLA-GRAF" ease of use 1978; 
graphic-artist quality 1980; CUECHART), 1982. 


Now, ISSCO-quality graphics enters the mainstream 
of data processing with THE DAIA CONNECTION— 
Q TELLA-GRAF graphics-software link that provides 
both easy access to data and data manipulation 
for graphic presentation. 


THE DATA CONNECTION and TELL-A-GRAF 

combine the industry’s most advanced 
presentation-graphics software with direct paths to 
virtually all business and scientific data sources— 
for display in graphics format for fast 
understanding, better decision making, 

and maximum impact. 


0 2 
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With THE DATA CONNECTION you can: 

@ Connect ISSCO graphics to all data, wherever 
it may be stored. 

@ Select appropriate data; exclude what is irrelevant. 
@ Extract data from both standard and 
non-standard files. 

@ Read tabular data from printer reports stored 
in any format. 

@ Accept data from application programs at 
data-generation time. 

® Arrange data for maximum graphics impact. 
@ Organize, accumulate, summarize, tabulate. 
@ Perform mathematical analysis for decision 


support. 

@ Edit, store, retrieve and periodically update. 
Shouldn't you have complete computer 
graphics? Call or write ISSCO—the industry leader 
in graphics software for more than a decade. 


ISSCO, 10505 Sorento Valley Road, San Diego, Califomia 92121 (714) 452-0170 
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Some systems contain 
links to the user’s data 
base, while others do not. 
Some systems require 
knowledge of program- 
ming; others do not. Some 
accept English-like com- 
mands; others continually 
prompt the user to fill in 
the blanks. Some make ar- 
tistic and graphics deci- 
sions; others do not. Some 
systems are capable of 
producing presentation- 
quality graphics (suitable 
for publication or public 
showing); others produce 
peer-quality graphics (suit- 
able for showing to one’s 
associates). 

Some systems provide 
color capability and others 
do not. Further, systems 
provide a variety of hard 
copy, including paper, 
overhead transparencies 
and 35mm slides. Some 
hard-copy systems are 
suitable for high-volume 
applications; others need 
to be limited to low-volume 
use. The user interface 
can be a keyboard, a 
graphics panel, a touch 
screen, a mouse and, per- 
haps, voice. 

Obviously, the purchas- 
er must have an intimate 
knowledge of the applica- 
tion requirements and the 
user ability (and bias) be- 
fore he can select the best 
system. There is a combi- 
nation that is best for a 
particular situation, but 
there is no single combina- 
tion suitable for all situa- 
tions. Real life being what 
is is, compromises are 
inevitable. 


oes the user think 
it’s worth it? Sure. 
The Harvard 


Business Review’s George 
Blake said, ““There are sur- 
prising benefits to con- 
verting information into a 
‘geometric metaphor’... 
And, there is something 
smugly satisfying about 
boiling an ocean of paper 
down to a single sheet.” 
As a card-carrying capi- 
talist, the author concedes 


.that final success is deter- 


mined by the marketplace. 
The marketplace is expect- 
ed to buy about $500 mil- 
lion worth of business 
graphics in 1982. Contin- 
ue that blistering pace at 
about 40% per year and, 
by the end of the decade, 
the market will increase 
by more than 10 times to 
over $6 billion. 

Business graphics is 
well on its way to being an 
integral part of OA. OA 


Machover is president 
of Machover Associates 
Corp., a management 
consulting firm based in 
White Plains, N.Y. 








Attention 
Computerworld OA readers! 


If you’re not a subscriber to Computerworld, but would like to know 
more about receiving Computerworld OA, please let us know. To 
find out more, mail this card today. 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

Telephone 
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Discover Computerworld OA before 
you plan your OA strategy. 


The process of planning and implementing office auto- 
mation can be a frustrating experience for anyone. The 
first step is always the hardest, but you can make it 
easier. Make your first step Computerworld OA. 


The next issue of Computerworld OA will focus on 
“Organizational Strategies and Planning” taking an in- 
depth look at specific planning strategies, organization- 
al impacts, potential restructuring, setting and achiev- 
ing objectives, selecting the right vendors and much 
more. We'll provide information on ergonomics, talk 
about overcoming the resistance to change and give 
you implementation guidelines. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


In Computerworld OA’s six issues for 1983, we'll take 
you step-by-step through the process of planning and 
implementing your office automation. Each issue will 
focus on a key aspect of OA and keep you current on 
state-of-the-art technologies and just-developing trends. 


The issue date for the next Computerworld OA, “Organi- 
zational Strategies and Planning” is February 23rd. The 
deadline for advertisers is January 14th. (Materials are 
due one week later.) 


For information on advertising, call Don Byrnes, Na- 
tional Accounts Manager at (312) 827-4433 or contact 
your local Computerworld representative. 


Computerworld OA. We're writing the book on office automation. 


SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON /Chris Lee, Ed Marecki, Joe Fitzhugh, Kathy Doyle, Diane Sukey, (617) 879-0700 
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THE OFFICE 
AUTOMATION 
SYSTEM THAT 

RECOGNIZES 


PEOPLE WOULD 
RATHER 
NOT BE 
AUTOMATED, 





‘There is an ongoing process that takes 


place in an office—a synergy between people, 


a unified flow that can be undermined by the 
well-intentioned act of automating your office. 

Simply because people have a justifi- 
able interest in not being overwhelmed by the 
technology that's supposed to serve them. 

Which is why the following words 
should be of special interest to anyone decid- 
ing on an office automation system: 

“What distinguishes Data General's 
office system from most of the competition is 
the integration of all functions in a single 
software package... CEO (the Comprehen- 
sive Electronic Office) is marked by the 
extent it works for the user instead of asking 
the user to work for it?—Editor, Electronic 
Message and Mail Systems. 

In other words, you and your people 
can safely set aside your antiquated tools 
for word processing, data processing, sched- 
uling, filing, communicating and generating 
reports and graphics. 

With Data General's CEO" system 
you perform all these basic information 
management functions electronically. Easily 
and effortlessly. With quantum leaps 1 in 
productivity. Without the work environment 
ever taking a backseat to the technology. 

For example, CEO Electronic Filing 


files the way you file. Each document has a 
folder. Each folder has a drawer. Each drawer 
has a cabinet. And there's an unlimited 
number of each. 

‘Theres an exclusive Interrupt” feature 
that lets users instantly put a given job on 
hold, attend to something else, and then return 
to the onginal job without disruption. And 
you can even interrupt the Interrupt. 

‘The system provides a“ Help” button 
which summons up simple, yet specific 
operating instructions as needed—assisting 
your people in solving the problem 
at hand, without requiring them to wade 
through menus of irrelevant detail. 

Your people can tailor CEO to their 
individual needs, the department's 
and the entire organizations. And there are 
ample security provisions for protecting 
sensitive material. 

For all the facts on the system that has 
every office function fully integrated in 
exactly the sense your office is—a system that 
makes technology subordinate to the people 
using it,and not the other way around— 
write CEO 13, Data General, 4400 Com- 
puter Drive, Westboro, Mass. 01580. 


qy Data General 
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USER INVOLVEMENT IS THE GOAL 


TEAM 
WORK 


BY THOMAS R. CONROY 
AND JACQUE BIEBER 


he early stages of 

word processing were 

a classic example of 
inappropriately applied tech- 
nology and unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. Then, slowly, the term 
“office automation’’ began to 
expand outward, taking on 
ever-increasing layers of mean- 
ing, ingesting whole new tech- 
nologies in a single gulp — 
electronic typewriters, dictation 
systems, photocomposition, 
printers, copiers, optical char- 
acter recognition, private 
branch exchanges, local-area 
networks, electronic mail, tele- 
conferencing, office design (in 
some instances) and, finally, 
the personal computer. 

These labor-saving devices 
can improve office worker ef- 
fectiveness dramatically. How- 
ever, many modern offices 
continue to operate as if these 
technologies do not exist. Pro- 
grams are started and systems 
installed, but the results do not 
match expectations. Despite 
business’ desire and need to im- 
prove the effectiveness and 


quality of work life, the solu- 
tions to productivity problems 
remain elusive. The obvious 
conclusion is painful — tech- 
nology is only part of the 
solution. 

A more holistic approach to 
the problems of the office is a 
program that helps users suc- 
cessfully design and implement 
their own automated offices 
from beginning to end. A user- 
developed program can bridge 
the gap between the promise 
and the reality of OA. 

Before examining the charac- 
teristics of a user-developed 
program, consider these ques- 
tions: Why does this incredible 
gap exist between that which is 
technologically feasible and 
that which is used in day-to-day 
office activities? And how cana 
user-developed program bridge 
this gap? 

There are several reasons for 
this discrepancy between the 
probable and the practiced: 

¢ Traditional computer sys- 
tems implementation methods 
have not been effective. 


¢ Little is known about how 
the office functions. 

¢ Office workers are not well 
educated in new technologies 
and their potential. 

Traditional implementation 
methods for computer systems 
lack real user involvement. 
Typically, user requirements 
were developed and system 
specifications were designed re- 
flecting the systems analyst's 
point of view. Users did not 
really participate in the process 
until the final phase, when they 
would be expected to operate 
the system. They were often re- 
luctant to accept the new tech- 
nology because conditions had 
changed since the system had 
been designed. System design- 
ers and users found themselves 
caught in a phenomenon best 
described as the Bermuda Tri- 
angle (see Figure 1 on Page 62). 

Everyone was affected and, 
instead of experiencing im- 
proved productivity, users 
found equipment would sit idle 


‘ or not be fully utilized. Today, 


we call this the Law of Diver- 





gence. The Law of Divergence rec- 
ognizes that the office is dynamic. 
User Requirements Data Gathering It states that the longer it takes to 
build a system, the further it will 
Changing Requirements Analysis be from user needs unless the 
> 4 user actively participates in the 

Change Design entire process. 


Change Ba 
> <4 **people-are-extensions- 
Change Install of-machines”’ philoso- 
> 4 phy underlies. this 
Change Test traditional method. What is need- 
4 ed is a ‘“‘“machines-are-extensions- 
Change Train of-people’’ philosophy. User-de- 
veloped programs will not allow 
Change the Law of Divergence to interface 


° ion 
< > with the successful introduct 
ore of technology, and the Bermuda 


Triangle will no longer exist. 
Figure 1. Bermuda Triangle Little is known about how the 
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office really operates. Using tradi- 
tional implementation methods, 
those who had access to the best 
information on how it functions 
— the office workers — were not 
fully participating in the process. 
Yet, who knows better how the of- 
fice functions than office work- 
ers? Instead of applying some 
global theory, office workers can, 
with the help of experts, identify 
their problems and develop ways 
to use the appropriate technology 
to solve those problems. 

Finally, a user-developed pro- 
gram directly addresses the issue 
that office workers are not edu- 
cated in the new technologies. 
While traditional methods at- 
tempt to train reluctant users on 
how to use the equipment once it 
is installed, a user-developed pro- 
gram first educates the user on 
improving office processes. The 
user then decides which technol- 
ogies to implement. 

The motivation to learn how to 
use the system is built into the 
process. When users actively par- 
ticipate to improve their environ- 
ment, they become proactive 
rather than reactive. Such partici- 
pation results in less confusion, 
fear and resistance to change. At 
the same time, it fosters an em- 
ployee attitude of shared responsi- 
bility for the success of the office 
and the organization. 

What are the characteristics of 
a user-developed program? Users 
are guided through the phases or 
steps necessary to introduce tech- 
nologies successfully into the of- 
fice by trained implementation 
consultants. These consultants 
combine expertise in group pro- 
cess and technology. Each step in 
the process — orientation, analy- 
sis, planning, implementation 
and evaluation — is designed to 
enhance user involvement, com- 
mitment and responsibility. The 
phases of the program are orienta- 
tion, initial planning, project 
planning, project implementation, 
measurement and evaluation. 


efore addressing the actu- 

al phases, we should point 

out that user-developed 
programs are based on two as- 
sumptions: 

¢ All employees are responsible 
for improving office productivity. 

¢ It is easier for office workers 
to understand the technologies 
than it is for systems analysts to 
understand how an office really 
functions. 

Phase I: Orientation. The ori- 
entation phase sets the stage for 
all subsequent action. During ori- 
entation, a steering committee of 
top executives and managers is 
introduced to the user-developed 
concept and program. When the 
committee understands the pro- 
gram, executives and managers 
develop an overall strategy for 
implementation. 

This strategy includes goals for 
the program, an assessment of 
current office conditions and a se- 
lection of office technologies that 
will be included in the company’s 
resource center. 

Every company should develop 





its own resource center as part of 
its program. A resource center 
may be a physical location where 
users can go to see the technol- 
ogies and learn about them, or it 
may simply be a catalog of tech- 
nologies they can use in their pro- 
jects. Trained OA consultants are 
available to answer questions and 
to help with all phases of imple- 
mentation. 


Resource centers are available 
to all user teams and provide the 
information and hands-on expo- 
sure that team members need to 
decide which technologies to im- 
plement. The steering committee 
selects the technologies that will 
be available and also decides on 
program goals. Generally, the 
goals will be to assist users in: 


¢ Identifying and clarifying 
their roles in office productivity 
improvement programs. 


¢ Gaining the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills that will enable 
them to design their own systems 
and use the technologies. 


¢ Implementing office produc- 
tivity and quality of work-life im- 
provements through the contin- 
uing use of office technologies. 


fter the steering commit- 
tee has established the 
parameters and goals of 


the programs and has articulated 
its commitment to those goals, the 
program is introduced to all em- 
ployees through presentations, 
newsletters and informal discus- 
sions. This corporate awareness 
campaign is designed to raise the 
corporation's level of awareness 
about OA, to inform all employees 
about the program and to recruit 
volunteers for the office produc- 
tivity teams. 

This awareness campaign pre- 
pares the organization for upcom- 
ing changes — changes that will 
affect how individuals, depart- 
ments and organizations operate. 

The final event that occurs dur- 
ing the orientation phase is the 
formation of teams. Office pro- 
ductivity teams consist of seven to 
10 volunteer members who repre- 
sent various levels and work areas 
in the organization. By involving 
employees from a variety of job 
classifications, the process elicits 
broad perspectives and produces 
results that are more workable at 
all levels. 

Phase II: Initial Planning. 
Each office productivity team be- 
gins Phase II by attending an 
intensive workshop on orga- 
nizational needs assessment, cov- 
ering topics from group process 
skills to interviewing techniques. 
Workshop activities stress learn- 
ing by doing. Teams participate in 
a brainstorming session in which 
they not only identify barriers to 
productivity in the office but also 
conduct interviews with others in 
the organization to validate their 
claims and foster interest in and 
ownership of the project. The first 
exposure to the technologies oc- 
curs during this phase, when 
team members begin to formulate 
solutions to the problems they 
have identified. 


Change must come 
from within the 
user organization, and 
a user-developed program 
puts the user in charge 
of the change. 


By the end of Phase II, teams 
have identified and prioritized a 
number of improvement projects 
they want to implement. This 
portfolio of projects is presented to 
the steering committee, which ap- 
proves projects for implementa- 
tion or further study. 

Phase III: Implementation. 
Phase III plan development is one 
of the more intricate and detailed 
parts of the program. It begins 
with a workshop where team 
members analyze their work flow, 
learn more specific information 
about technologies, cost-justify 
their ideas and design and develop 
their own implementation plan. 

During this phase, team mem- 
bers learn how to coordinate the 
actual implementation of the pro- 
jects. They decide how to present 
implementation reports and up- 
dates to management and identify 
some of the benefits they think 
their project will deliver. Although 
team members are encouraged to 
look for cost avoidance and cost 
displacement benefits, the intan- 
gible benefits should also be 
articulated. 

Benefits may, but need not be, 
the result of automation. Some in- 
tangible benefits that accrue to 
team members and other employ- 
ees are benefits like, ‘feeling bet- 
ter and more excited about work,”’ 
“feeling a new sense of belonging 
and ownership” or ‘‘knowing 
more about organizational objec- 
tives and how each employee con- 
tributes to those objectives.”’ 
Many productivity improvements 
can be gained simply by doing 
things better — through work 
simplification, improved commu- 
nications or task elimination. 

Another part of planning is 
spreading commitment to the 
plan. Team members need to 
work directly with those parts of 
the organization responsible for 
the tasks they want accom- 
plished. The team might go to the 
purchasing department and find 
out about the purchasing process. 


It might go to facilities and discuss 
the requirements of installing 
new equipment. If a process is 
crucial to implementation, it 
should be researched during the 
planning phase. 

Because each project is evaluat- 
ed upon completion, the team 
identifies its evaluation methods 
during the planning phase. Any 
tools needed to collect data or 
track progress are incorporated at 
this time. Thus, the groundwork 
is laid for every step of the imple- 
mentation process. 

The final step in Phase III is 
gaining steering committee ap- 
proval for the projects. Just as the 
entire program plan needs careful 
planning on the part of the steer- 
ing committee, so, too, each pro- 
ject needs an implementation 
plan. Such planning assures that 
the rest of the organization will be 
properly introduced to the 
changes and sufficiently trained. 

Phase IV: Implementation. 
The planning phase is detailed 
and exhaustive. This intensive 
planning tends to streamline the 
implementation phase. When the 
planning groundwork is properly 
laid and all participants and po- 
tential users are prepared for im- 
plementation, the actual 
implementation phase can begin. 

Implementation is a time for ac- 
tion. Team members return to the 
organizations that will be respon- 
sible for activating parts of the 
implementation, for example, 
purchasing and facilities. Team 
members coordinate implementa- 
tion activities and carry out the 
plan they developed. 

Phase V: Measurement and 
Evaluation. Completed projects 
receive careful evaluation. Evalu- 
ation methods were built into the 
plan. The team’s task during eval- 
uation is to compile the evaluation 
information and analyze the re- 
sults. A measurement and evalua- 
tion workshop helps team 
members to accomplish this goal. 
After evaluation is complete, a fi- 


nal presentation is made to the 
steering committee. 


ut this is not the end of 
the program. It is simply 
the completion of one cy- 


cle. A user-developed program is 
designed to keep pace with the dy- 
namics of the office. It is not a 
stagnant, one-time event. Rather, 
it is iterative and self-propelling. 
A user-developed program will re- 
lease the creative potential of 
team members. More than likely, 
team members will have learned 
some things during the first cycle 
that they want to use in continu- 
ing cycles. 

At this time, teams return to 
Phase II to explore new needs or to 
reexamine project ideas from cy- 
cle one. As participants acquire 
the skills to work the process, it 
will consume less time and be- 
come more effective each time the 
cycle is repeated. 

Such a program can enhance 
organizational profitability by im- 
proving individual and organiza- 
tional effectiveness. For the 
organization, benefits are: 

¢ Improved communications. 

¢ Setting of realistic goals and 
achieving results. 

¢ Fostering of creativity and in- 
dividual initiative. 

¢ Establishment of ongoing pro- 
cess established. 

The individual has benefited 
because he has: 

¢ Developed skills in: 

© Group problem solving. 

O Communications. 

O Group participation. 

O) Change management. 

O Planning, implementation 
and evaluation. 

¢ Achieved technology literacy. 

¢ Improved his understanding 
of organizational mission. 

A user-developed program is a 
process that can be continuously 
applied, and one that assures the 
appropriate problem-solution 
match. It will improve productivi- 
ty and maximize the effectiveness 
of technologies while minimizing 
the impact of introducing change 
into the office. Change must come 
from within the user organization, 
and a user-developed program 
puts the user in charge of the 
change. 

It is a process that will not be- 
come obsolete; the available tools 
and resources will continually be 
updated and expanded. The pro- 
cess itself is a long-term, essential 
ingredient for ensuring improve- 
ment in office effectiveness and 
quality of work life. Once a user- 
developed program becomes part 
of the fabric of an organization, it 
then becomes a constant source of 
reflection and renewal. OA 


Conroy is director of office 
technologies, Control Data Corp., 
Minneapolis, and is responsible 
for developing programs to intro- 
duce new automation technol- 
ogies into the office. Bieber 
designs educational programs 
for Contemporary Courseware, 
Inc., an instructional software 
company in Minneapolis. 
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WHEN YOU CAN’T GET AWAY 


Teleconferencing 


Teleconferencing is characterized by several different methods, each 
influencing its implementation and use. Built on the familiar lines of 
conference calls, audioconferencing requires listening skills and en- 
hances the effectiveness of those who are verbally articulate. Videocon- 
ferencing, superficially similar to television broadcasting, is 
predominantly visual in nature and therefore allows body language to 
be used to back up verbal persuasiveness. Computer conferencing, an 
enhanced type of electronic mail, places a premium on reading, typing 
and writing abilities. 

Time dependence is another important characteristic of teleconfer- 
encing options. Videoconferencing and audioconferencing take place in 
real time, which means participants must schedule specific periods 
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when they are available for the 
session. Computer conferencing 
can also take this form, but it is 
more usually and usefully carried 
out asynchronously. Conference 
members can enter and receive 
textual information at any time 
that is convenient for them, 
which facilitates the exchange of 
messages across widely dispersed 
time zones. Conferences can be 
continued in a flexible, open-end- 
ed way until they have run their 
course. 

Geographic accessibility of 
each mode may also play a role in 
the ways and extent to which that 
mode is used. Videoconferencing 
and some forms of audioconfer- 
encing are location dependent, 
which means participants must 
assemble at a designated site — 
an off-premise (public) or in- 
house (private) studio or specially 
prepared room. Other forms of au- 
dioconferencing are accessible 
from any ordinary telephone, as is 
computer conferencing. 


aturalness may be the 
most subtle, subjective 
quality distinguishing te- 


leconferencing formats. Natural- 
ness is partly a technical function 
of the friendliness or transparen- 
cy of the software that links the 
user to the system. Many first- 
time users of teleconferencing im- 
plicitly judge its naturalness and, 
therefore, its utility, according to 


OA 


A wide range of meetings — 
by some estimates, as much as 30% 
of all business trips — 
are potentially amenable 
to teleconferencing. 


their experiences with the rich- 
ness of visual and verbal cues em- 
bedded in face-to-face meetings. 

By this standard, the density of 
human communication channels 
may seem increasingly restricted 
as one moves from full-motion 
video, to slow-scan or freeze- 
frame video (in which an image 
remains on the screen for a period 
of seconds), to audio, to computer 
conferencing. 

For new users, audioconferenc- 
ing can be strangest of all. It is 
completely lacking in physical in- 
teraction, entry is based solely on 
keyboarding and feedback is not 
immediate in asynchronous use. 
Technologically, however, audio- 
conferencing may seem to be 
more natural than computer con- 
ferencing and videoconferencing 
because it appears to be a simple 
extension of the telephone call. 

Finding uses for teleconferenc- 
ing in the business world rests 
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on two fundamental realizations: 
¢ Not every kind of human 
meeting needs the interpersonal 
touch. Functions such as sales 
calls, negotiating and bargaining 
sessions and establishing ac- 
quaintance with strangers are all 
better carried out face to face. 
However, a wide range of meet- 
ings — by some estimates, as 
much as 30% of all business trips 
— are potentially amenable to 
teleconferencing. 

¢ Teleconferencing can be more 
than just an efficient way to hold 
meetings. Particularily when in- 
house premises are used, individ- 
uals who would not ordinarily be 
chosen — or who would not have 
time — to attend face-to-face ses- 
sions can be drawn in. Asa result, 
the circle of expertise that can be 
brought to bear on an issue is wid- 
er. The concentration required by 
teleconferencing also produces 
more productive meetings, more 
opportunity for equitable partici- 
pation and greater focus on the 
subject at hand. 

Computer conferencing has its 
own additional benefits, beyond 
the convenience of asynchroni- 
city. A continuous written record 
is kept of conference messages, 
which can be accessed by author, 
date of entry and key words. Not 
only is more deliberation possible 
before one replies to comments, 
but also the lack of physical cues 
and the option of anonymous en- 
tries imply that a user’s contribu- 
tion will be evaluated on its own 
merits. Often, participants are 
surprised to learn peer group con- 
versation has occurred with indi- 
viduals whom they might have 
ignored in person. 

As a control against informa- 
tion overload, conference mem- 
bers always have the option of 
spinning off discussions on more 
specialized topics. Over time, 
then, a mature conference resem- 
bles a tree, with various branches 
(subconferences) sprouting from 
the main trunk and each individ- 
ual free to restrict participation to 
those topics of most significant 
concern. 


aking these factors into 
account, most organiza- 
tions have used telecon- 
ferencing for 
functions: 
¢ Information exchange, such 
as engineering data, sales figures, 
budget projects, policy forecasts 
and survey research results. 
¢ Problem solving, by tapping 
the expertise of conference mem- 
bers and by using group decision- 


three’ basic 


making techniques, such as 
brainstorming. 

¢ Task and sales force coordi- 
nation, especially among individ- 
uals who are geographically and/ 
or organizationally dispersed. 

In turn, these functions have 
been reflected in the following 
representative teleconference 
activities: 

O Administrative conferences 
and project management. Many 
companies have used a variety of 
teleconferencing modes for sched- 
uling meetings of managers and 
for coordinating projects. For ex- 
ample, IBM, Atlantic Richfield Co. 
(Arco), M/A-Com, Inc., Aetna Life 
and Casualty Co. and Digital 
Equipment Corp. have each estab- 
lished dedicated videoconferenc- 
ing systems to link a number of 
company offices. 

O New product announce- 
ments. Video systems have found 
particular favor for this task, and 
several national hotel chains are 
planning or establishing facilities. 
Such systems tend to be asym- 
metrical, with video and audio 
outgoing, but only audio returning 
from meeting rooms. 

O Emergency coordination 
and planning. The primary exam- 
ple of this is the Institute of Nucle- 
ar Power Operations’ use of 
Infomedia’s Notepad. The insti- 
tute uses Notepad to link individ- 
uals in all U.S. and several foreign 
nuclear power plants, along with 
a number of reactor core vendors 
and engineering firms. This ongo- 
ing meeting enables members to 
discuss nuclear plant safety as 
well as to report on emergencies. 

O) Education, training and con- 
sulting. Both videoconferencing 
and computer conferencing lend 
themselves to educational use. 
The asynchronous aspect of com- 
puter meetings is particularly use- 
ful for executives who would not 
otherwise have the time to travel 
to management seminars. Simi- 
larly, via Hinet, the National Asso- 
ciation of Realtors organized a 
seminar for 5,000 participants on 
creative financing. At least one 
consulting firm, N. Dean Meyer & 
Associates, is planning to use an 
audio system operated by Connex 
International to organize a multi- 
client-sponsored Office Automa- 
tion Teleforum, which will allow 
members to have a dialog with se- 
lected experts and each other at 
scheduled times. 

O Conference planning. Al- 
though teleconferencing may nev- 
er replace the social pleasures 
people get from attending profes- 
sional conferences in person, it 
can help plan for such meetings. 
A recent example is the use of 
Notepad by the Association for In- 
formation Processing, Inc. to put 
together the 1982 Office Automa- 
tion Conference. 

When implementing teleconfer- 
encing, planners should employ 
strategies that encompass the 
same commonsense rules applica- 
ble to OA as a whole. However, te- 
leconferencing planners must 
also take into account a particular 
set of technological, economic and 
human-factor issues. 

Pioneer conferencing systems 





inevitably revealed various tech- 
nical flaws. Computer conferenc- 
ing has been hindered by a lack of 
graphics capability and the com- 
plexity of some menu command 
structures have been hindrances. 
Audioconferencing participants 
have been inhibited by the rela- 
tively lower quality of nondedicat- 
ed lines for conference calls, poor 
acoustical properties of meeting 
rooms and the tendency of sound- 
sensitive microphones to orient 
themselves to the loudest prevail- 
ing noise. Videoconferencing has 
suffered from malfunctioning 
equipment, obtrusive cameras, 
lack of satellite capacity and diffi- 
culties in establishing multisite 
and intercompany communica- 
tions. In all modes, ensuring the 
privacy of privileged business in- 
formation has been a continuing 
concern. 

Nevertheless, these technical 
barriers are being addressed. Cur- 
rently available systems are less 
intrusive, more mobile, more flex- 
ible, easier to use and more secure 
than those of only a few years ago. 
There is every indication that 
technology is continuing to evolve 
in favorable directions. 


ost-justifying teleconfer- 

encing must involve 

weighing both quantita- 
tive and qualitative factors. The 
most common approach is to com- 
pare the cost and time advantages 
of electronic and face-to-face 
meetings. When rising transpor- 
tation and hotel costs, wear and 
tear endured by managers shut- 
tling between meetings and the 
minimal marginal costs accrued 
by adding people to a 
conference site are taken into ac- 
count, teleconferencing frequent- 
ly leads to substantial cost 
savings over traditional 
gatherings. 

Obviously, the differential will 
vary according to location of the 
teleconferencing site (on- or off- 
premise), use of third-party ser- 
vices for organizing the session 
and sophistication of equipment. 
It has been estimated that, in gen- 
eral, 15% of annual U.S. business 
travel costs could be saved 
through the use of all forms of 
telecommunications. 

Some available estimates from 
the video field are suggestive. 
Arco expects to reduce its travel 
costs by 23% as its systems be- 
comes fully operational. DEC ex- 
pects a payback time of 18 
months if its studios are used 80% 
of the time. Picker Corp., a medi- 
cal equipment manufacturer, 
compares its use of Hinet, at a cost 
of $80,000 in 1980 at 29 loca- 
tions, with its expense of 
$420,000 for a similar traditional 
meeting at one site in 1974. 

Some qualitative variables 
should be added to these calcula- 
tions, such as the perceived great- 
er efficiency of teleconferencing 
meetings, flexibility of schedul- 
ing, mitigation of the frustration 
created by endless rounds of tele- 
phone tag and lost messages, 
speedy access to business intelli- 
gence and the opportunity to ex- 
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Some people would be loathe 
to give up travel. It is a sign 
of status to them or at least 
a convenient reason to get away 
from office routine. Others, however, 
may not feel this way. 


periment with decentralized 
decision-making patterns. 

Attempting cost comparisons of 
teleconferencing modes with each 
other is an apples-and-oranges af- 
fair. A word processor is more ex- 
pensive than a pencil, but both 
can be justified on their own 
grounds. This said, the current 
relatively high expense of full-mo- 
tion, in-house video puts this for- 
mat out of reach for all but the 
largest corporations. Audiogra- 
phics and slow-scan video sys- 
tems can also accomplish many 
tasks for which full-motion video 
might be used. 

Computer conferencing is least 
interchangeable with the other 
two modes because of its unique 
asynchronous and written record 
features. Indeed, it could be used 
as an adjunct or complementary 
system to videoconferencing or 
audioconferencing. 

Finally, human factors play a 
vital part in determining the ef- 
fectiveness with which telecon- 
ferencing is implemented. Some 
general lessons have already 
emerged from conferencing expe- 
rience. Audioconferencing and vi- 
deoconferencing, at least on a 
sustained basis, are most effec- 
tive among individuals who al- 
ready know each other or have 
some kind of peer group relation- 
ship. Perhaps surprisingly, com- 
puter conferencing is not 
necessarily limited in this respect, 
and participants have even found 
ways to detect personality traits 
and emotional states that lie be- 
hind the printed messages the 
exchange. 

Some people would be loathe to 
give up travel. It is a sign of status 
to them or at least a convenient 
reason to get away from office 
routine. Others, however, may not 
feel this way. A study by Bell Can- 
ada indicates that 45% of those 
who travel at least 15 times a year 
would prefer to reduce their trips, 
while only 16% of those who trav- 
eled less than five times a year 
had this desire. In this respect, it 
is often noted that high-level exec- 
utives are not likely to be willing 
to go to off-premise audio and vid- 
eo studios, at least beyond an in- 
tial demonstration ‘‘show and 
tel. 

When used most flexibly, tele- 
conferencing enables individuals 
to communicate directly with 
each other across departmental 
and other organizational barriers. 
This is precisely what makes tele- 
conferencing a valuable tool for 
facilitating matrix management 
styles. By the same token, some 
managers may feel uneasy as they 


come to understand the long- 
range potential of telecon- 
ferencing for subverting hier- 
archical patterns of authority. 
Individuals may find their power 
bases shifting in response to the 
differing communications skills 
each conferencing option 
stresses. 


earning to use the systems 
in a technical sense may 
not be an arduous task. 


However, adapting to the more 
unusual characteristics of tele- 
conferencing may take more time. 
Unlike face-to-face meetings, au- 
dioconferences will not necessar- 
ily afford clear indications of who 
is preparing to speak next at a dis- 
tant site or even whose voice is at- 
tached to what body. Some 
participants may unconsciously 
take on performing airs when 
confronted with video equipment, 


interfering with the spontaneous 
flow of conversation. Computer 
conferencing confronts the new 
user with the sensation of spirit 
beings tapping out messages from 
the void, along with the strange 
ability to carry out multiple con- 
versations with others under 
varying, contiguous conditions of 
openness or privacy, within the 
same conference. 

Perhaps the most important 
single factor in easing the way for 
teleconferencing users is the qual- 
ity of leadership behind each ses- 
sion. Unless a meeting is 
deliberately intended to operate in 
unstructured fashion, a success- 
ful teleconference usually re- 
quires the presence of someone 
who can make introductions, wel- 
come new participants, take up 
slack in the conversation, ensure 
that everyone has received an 
agenda beforehand and, for com- 
puter conferences, maintain a lev- 
el of continuing commitment that 
is crucial for meetings on this 
mode. 

Teleconferencing can change 
the nature and quality of meetings 
themselves, and the way an orga- 
nization structures itself may be- 
gin to change for the better under 
the impact of the teleconferencing 
environment. OA 


Livingston is a consultant in 
office automation based in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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‘Any chance we can pull 
manufacturing data 


into that‘what if study?” 


“Great. Now they can 
spend all day 
using thenews, 
not waiting for it’ 4 
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By Patricia Carrell 


School Days 


In the past, organizations knew 
exactly where to obtain opera- 
tor training. Not so today. 
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In the not-too-distant past, a 
user of office systems knew ex- 
actly where to obtain operator 
training and how much that 
training was going to cost. At 
that time, office systems were 
more expensive and less wide- 
ly used, and part of a vendor’s 
strategy was to provide exten- 
sive user training and support 
through personalized class- 


room and/or on-site instruction. 


And, for quite some time, 
that’s what vendors did, pass- 
ing the cost on to the user in 
the form of higher equipment 
prices. 


This approach worked well 
until manufacturing costs be- 
gan to come down at the same 
time training and support 
costs headed steadily up. In- 
creased competition further 
prohibited vendors from raising 
equipment prices to cover the 
total training expense. 

Confronted with this situa- 
tion, vendors and users alike 
reexamined the training issue 
and began to devise some in- 
novative ways for dealing with 
it. Their efforts have left to- 
day’s office system users with a 
variety of training alternatives 





from which to choose. The train- 
ing programs available today 
come from three major areas: ven- 
dors, public and private institu- 
tions and in-house trainers. 
Vendors vary considerably in 
the types of training they offer. 
Approximately 25% still provide 
formal classroom training. All of- 
fer free training for the first oper- 
ator and backup operator training 
is available for a fee. Nearly 60% 
of the vendors provide monitored, 
self-paced packages and the re- 
maining vendors provide indepen- 
dent, self-paced packages. All 
vendors offer some form of ad- 
vanced training seminars. 
Self-paced training programs 
were given a tremendous boost by 
IBM when, with the announce- 
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The self-paced approach offers a number of 
advantages. The presentation of 
information is consistent — all trainees 
receive the same information in precisely 
the same way. 


ment of the Displaywriter, it not 
only announced a new product 
but also sanctioned a newly 
emerging approach to operator 
training. Rather than provide per- 


sonalized instruction as it does 
with other products, IBM pro- 
claimed that a self-paced manual 
would accompany the Display- 
writer and operators could train 
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themselves in their own offices, at 
their own pace. 

Self-paced training programs 
consist of a number of compo- 
nents including audio-cassettes, 
prerecorded diskette exercises, 
reference manuals, workbooks 
and specialized application train- 
ing booklets. Each vendor has its 
own unique way of putting these 
components together. 

The self-paced approach offers 
a number of advantages. The pre- 
sentation of information is con- 
sistent — all trainees receive the 
same information in precisely the 
same way. If well written, the self- 
paced approach can eliminate the 
uneasiness that often accompa- 
nies formal competitive classroom 
training. Trainees also have 
greater control because they can 
progress at their own pace and re- 
view sections of the material at 
their own discretion. 


pponents of self-paced in- 

struction believe effective 

training results can be ob- 
tained only from a formally con- 
ducted classroom program. They 
believe mechanized instruction 
cannot replace a good instructor 
and standardization of training 
will not provide the theory and ap- 
plications information the user 
may require. In some cases, this 
may be true — but not in all. 

Institutional training includes 
courses offered by colleges, tech- 
nical and trade schools, tempo- 
rary employment agencies and 
private consulting and training 
organizations. 

Most traditional educational in- 
stitutions have now incorporated 
word processing and other related 
courses into business and office 
curricula. Opportunities range 
from introductory classes in com- 
munity centers to the use of ad- 
vanced computer mainframe WP 
programs on multiterminal 
networks. 

Colleges and universities can 
provide good training if they have 
adequate hardware and skilled in- 
structors. However, because there 
is frequently not enough equip- 
ment to go around, many schools 
provide too much theoretical and 
too little hands-on training, re- 
sulting in inadequate hands-on 
experience. The lack of qualified 
instructors is another problem. 
Most college business instructors 
have not been equipment trained, 
so colleges must seek qualified 
professionals from the business 
community. 

Community colleges, vocational 
schools and four-year colleges of- 
fer WP education and training 
leading to a one-year certificate, 
associate degree or B.A. 

Professional and technical 
trade schools, when totally dedi- 
cated to WP training, are viable al- 
ternatives to an academic 
institution. Generally, these insti- 
tutions offer a great deal of hands- 
on experience from instructors 
who are equipment-oriented. 
Smaller classrooms and individ- 
ual attention shorten the training 
period and provide comprehensive 
knowledge of the WP equipment. 





Although educational institu- 
tions are making tremendous 
progress in offering WP training, 
demand still exceeds supply. Ide- 
ally, an inexpensive, short-term 
course that could adequately pre- 
pare an operator for an entry-level 
WP job is needed. 


T emporary help agencies 
have attempted to fill this 
need. Kelly Services offers 
a four-hour orientation film that 
emphasizes a total WP concept 
and lets operators fit the various 
systems and their functions into 
the concepts that have been pre- 
sented. When the concepts have 
been mastered, the operator re- 
ceives a few hours of hands-on 
training on customer equipment. 

Olsten Temporary Services 
trains equipment operators using 
a modular audiovisual program in 
conjunction with a CRT terminal, 
training diskettes and a self- 
paced manual. Through detailed 
customer files, Olsten then at- 
tempts to match client needs with 
operator skills. 

A number of private WP 
schools have begun to open where 
students at varying skill levels 
can learn in a school setting. Al- 
though the majority of these pri- 
vate schools offer formal 
classroom training in their own 
facilities, a few will actually do 
on-site training at a customer’s 
office. Many also offer workshops 
on advanced functions. 

Many firms are now developing 
their own in-house training pro- 
grams. These firms have found 
in-house training is cost-effective 
because it allows management to 
custom-design training to meet 
specific company needs. In-house 
training programs are as varied as 
the users that have instituted 
them. They range from unassisted 
training out of a manual for a new 
WP operator in a small office to 
large training centers sponsoring 
continuing programs and semi- 
nars on special applications. The 
smaller the user, of course, the 
smaller the budget for in-house 
training programs. Usually, 
smaller users must turn to outside 
sources. Those who do not use 
outside sources often attempt to 
provide training through a lead 
operator, whose duties are divided 
between training the new employ- 
ee and handling his own regular 
job responsibilities. Even if the 
trainer is capable of providing ad- 
equate training, the trainee is 
usually short-changed because 
the trainer often cannot spare the 
time required for oral instruction. 
Many low-budget in-house train- 
ing programs are often placed in 
environments not conducive to 
learning. Distracting noises and 
interruptions can greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of training and 
increase the time it takes to ac- 
complish it. 

In spite of the problems and 
cost associated with the establish- 
ment of an in-house training pro- 
gram, particularly for smaller 
users, training responsibility 
seems to be gradually shifting 
from the vendor to the user. Ven- 
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dors now believe that, if users ex- 
pect systems at fairly low costs, 
they must be willing to shoulder 
some of the training burden. In 
that vein, vendors began develop- 
ing effective training tools — the 
self-paced training package — to 
help users help themselves. 

Many companies, especially 
those with large numbers of in- 
stalled systems, find the only way 
to ensure an adequate supply of 
trained operators is to train their 
own. This is an ideal solution for 
large organizations. Because pro- 
grams can be customized to meet 
specific users’ needs, the prob- 
lems caused by turnover are 
greatly reduced and the time re- 
quired for training is lessened. 
This customized training is actu- 
ally less costly per employee. 
From the start, the trainee learns 
the system within the framework 
of that employer’s own needs and 
can, therefore, learn productive 
skills in less time. 

In the future, we will begin to 
see machines that can be pro- 
grammed to do the training for us. 
As a result of increased power and 
enhanced versatility of newer sys- 
tems, this approach is already be- 
ing used with some success in the 
academic environment. Machines 
will be able to adjust their re- 
sponses to meet the needs of the 
person using the computer at any 
given time. The computer will be 
capable of ‘‘understanding”’ a 
range of common words and 
phrases to which it can respond 
appropriately — similar to the 
way humans actually exchange 
information. 


ooking even further into 

the future — 1990 and be- 

yond — we will see power- 
ful interactive computers capable 
of having extensive conversations 
with users. This means the com- 
puter could verbally give the oper- 
ator instructions and information 
about errors. The operator, in 
turn, could ask questions verbal- 
ly. The services provided today by 
the manuals, audiovisual devices 
and instructors will be integrated 
into tomorrow’s systems and 
software. 

Until such advanced self-train- 
ing systems are available, howev- 
er, users must cope with the 
inability of vendors to meet grow- 
ing support demands. How can 
the average office systems user 
know what methods are most ef- 
fective in meeting its specific 
needs? In evaluating vendor train- 
ing packages, users can apply 
some basic guidelines: 

¢ Does the vendor offer a con- 
ceptual introduction to the appli- 
cations in general and to its 
system in particular? 

¢ Does the training program 
progress in a modular fashion, 
with one concept building upon 
another? Progression should start 
with the simple and proceed to the 
complex. It should be possible to 
leave out entire sections of the 
package, if they are not needed, 
with no noticeable effect on the 
remainder of the package. 

¢ Are the reference manuals 


thoroughly indexed so that opera- 
tors can find information easily 
and quickly when questions 
arise? 

¢ Is quick help available by 
phone if problems occur? Vendor 
hot lines should not be busy when 
called and support representa- 
tives should be capable of provid- 
ing quick and accurate answers. 

¢ What do other users think of 
the package? The best way to get 
an honest assessment of a partic- 
ular vendor's training and sup- 


port program is to ask those who 
have used it. More than one refer- 
ence is recommended because 
what was good for one user may 
not have been appropriate for an- 
other. 

* Does it fit in with your opera- 
tors’ prior experience with office 
systems? Those with no previous 
exposure often require individual 
attention, while those with some 
experience do beautifully on their 
own with a well-written self- 
paced training package. 
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Needless to say, no single train- 
ing package can satisfy the needs 
of all users. 

In evaluating training programs 
offered by public and private in- 
stitutions, two critical issues 
should be examined: 

¢ The equipment knowledge 
and experience of the instructor. 

¢ The amount of hands-on 
training the student will actually 
receive. 

A program that offers one hour 
of hands-on training weekly is not 
adequate. Learning to use an of- 
fice system is much like learning 
to use a typewriter: True skill is 
developed only with repeated use 
and application of basic tech- 
niques. In addition, a school that 
offers some customized training 
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to incorporate a user’s own appli- 
cations should be favored over one 
that offers only basic training and 
some generalized applications 
training. It is wrong to assume 
that the average operator 
equipped with only basic skills 
and general applications knowl- 
edge can readily determine how 
his own applications should be 
processed on the system. 

Again, graduates of these 
schools are the best sources of in- 
formation on the quality of these 
course offerings. 


n in-house training pro- 
gram, if properly imple- 
mented, is the only 


viable solution for consistently 


Are you 


providing high-quality training 
that meets specific user needs 
over the long term. This does not 
mean vendor training packages 
should not be used. On the con- 
trary, vendor-supplied packages 
should be the cornerstone of an 
in-house training program. 

Since many of these packages 
have been developed by profes- 
sionals and are helpful, they can 
provide a sound foundation for ac- 
tual equipment training. An in- 
house program would augment 
good vendor packages by includ- 
ing many of the user’s own appli- 
cations. 

The in-house training program, 
however, will really begin to earn 
its way when it starts to deal with 
issues that vendors and private 
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43 friction feed unit. 
Call or write us today for 
more information. 
While there's still time. 


(303) 573-5135 


and public institutions cannot 
easily address — the training of 
professionals and other service 
groups in the organization whose 
work is to be processed on the sys- 
tems. Users should understand 
the capabilities and limitations of 
installed equipment and be able to 
identify new applications. When 
this understanding exists, users 
are far less likely to place unrea- 
sonable demands on the system. 

Users should also know how to 
interface with system operators to 
minimize problems in processing 
their work. This is especially im- 
portant with centralized WP cen- 
ters or smaller satellite centers 
because there is usually less di- 
rect contact between user and 
operator. 


wo important trends in 

the design of office sys- 

tems make in-house pro- 
grams even more important today. 
Remote terminals linked to a cen- 
tral processor are becoming more 
and more popular, and DP pack- 
ages such as Digital Research, 
Inc.’s CP/M are now available on 
many systems. 

Many more people at various 
levels in the organization will be 
using the systems. Training of 
these individuals is often hit and 
miss. Vendors do provide man- 
uals, but many professionals 
don’t take the time to use them. 
Frequently, little communication 
exists between users of these 
products, and many ad hoc sys- 
tems result. 

An in-house training program 
could ensure that all users are 
trained in a consistent and effi- 
cent manner. It could also be the 
vehicle for informing users of ex- 
isting software and data bases 
and for communicating company 
policy regarding the creation of 
new software and data bases. 

A proliferation of these multi- 
functional systems throughout 
many organizations is expected in 
the near future. Users should con- 
sider developing in-house stan- 
dards for the use of these systems 
as well as an in-house training 
program to ensure that they real- 
ize the benefits these systems 
promise. 

It is not always reasonable to 
expect vendors to carry the full 
burden of operator and user train- 
ing. Decreasing costs and increas- 
ing capabilities will cause 
multifunctional office systems to 
find their way into every level of 
the organization. As a result, user 
needs will be greater and more 
varied. Vendors will not be able to 
meet the myriad training de- 
mands that will be placed on them 
if they are to maintain competitive 
pricing. 

The answer is unavoidable: Us- 
ers will ultimately shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of training. In the 
final analysis, that is the most 
cost-effective solution. OA 


Carrell is managing consul- 
tant for Office Sciences Interna- 
tional, an OA consulting firm 
based in Iselin, N.J. 
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YOUR WP CHOICES ARE MANY 


As smart as office automation con- 
sumers are these days, they still don’t 
have enough information about those 
so-called word processors — the 
equipment most users choose to ush- 
er them into the world of office auto- 
mation. 

Who are the players in the word 
processing market and what do they 
offer users? Today, almost every ma- 
jor computer company offers word 
processing as part of its integrated of- 
fice package. But before WP became 
the keystone for the office, the Little 
Three (or pure-play companies) — 
Lanier Business Products, Inc., NBI, 


Inc. and CPT Corp. — were offering 
complete stand-alone products. 

What keeps these companies in 
business in today’s market? The rea- 
sons are as varied as the types of us- 
ers that swear by a Noproblem, an 
NBI 3000 or a CPT 8100. Each has at- 
tained a certain level of popularity 
and has continually remained in con- 
tention for position as the WP compa- 
ny still in business when the big 
computer companies have swept the 
world market. 

It is not the sales pitch, the appear- 
ance or any other superficial similar- 
ity that keeps these products in the 


second-tier lead among office proces- 
sors. It is neither superior word pro- 
cessing nor a particularly unique 
feature on any one of them. What the 
three have, and what Wang Laborato- 
ries, Inc. and IBM products do not al- 
ways have, is rich and extended 
functionality. These products are, in 
fact, much more than word proces- 
sors and fill a role beyond text input, 
editing and output. 

The advanced functions of these 
three major products — the Lanier 
Noproblem, what is now the CPT 
8500 series and the NBI 3000 — have 
paralleled each other in timing and 
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development. Without placing 
marketing emphasis on the fact, 
the vendors sell toward applica- 
tions that go far beyond the tradi- 
tional clerical-upgrade electronic 
text editing. Ironically, Lanier and 
CPT have sold the concept of 
“typewriter replacements,’ but 
their products are much more. 
These extra benefits may not be 
the reason for the initial pur- 
chase, but they are factors in the 
firms’ expanding user bases anda 
necessary part of users’ tightly se- 
creted corporate plans. 


hat are some of these 

extra functions that 

put these pure-play 
vendors ahead in the eyes of many 
users? Perhaps it would help to 
group functional richness into 
five basic categories: 

1. Functions that involve cal- 
culations or math packages. 

2. Functions that are records 
processing: sort, select, extract 
and report. 

3. Functions that involve index 
and file manipulation, locating 
functions (search), look-up dictio- 
naries, glossaries and other 
references. 

4. A programmable memory 
that will work interactively with 
any and all of the above, plus 
word processing. 

5. The screen/spatial manipu- 
lation one needs for scientific typ- 
ing, graphics plotting, forms 
fill-in and higher mathematics. 

The fourth category, keystroke 
memory (Snap for Lanier, Short 
Cut for CPT), is not a new concept. 
Wang's glossary is probably the 
best-known adaptation of this 
function. Wang's, however, was 
not designed for a stand-alone 
and is not generally considered a 
part of the normal operator capa- 
bility. Whatever the case, key- 
stroke memory is the binder for 
these and any functions. 

The key word in keystroke 
memory is interactive. The sys- 
tem must be able to effectively ac- 
cess any and all on-line files and 
move in and out of its process in 
background mode, allowing the 
keyboard to be a typing machine if 
necessary. CPT had this capabili- 
ty first. It was foreground, but fast 
and effective, so degradation of 
clerical duty was not a problem. 
However, CPT next advanced to 
an 8100, 128K-byte random-ac- 
cess memory (RAM) and the PROG 
(program) key was enhanced by 
SHORT CUT, which can select out 
the extraneous while combining 
the material necessary for a re- 
port. Adding a hard-disk ability to 
all this provides one with a very 
fast office processor. Adding Digi- 
tal Research, Inc.’s CP/M and Ba- 
sic programming, as CPT did, is 
another advantage for some 
users. 

All of CPT’s advanced func- 
tions are handled within a pro- 
gramming concept using a control 
page memorized for anything 
from printout to disk sort. These 
plan pages follow the same for- 
mat; they take up minimal disk 
space despite the page-buffered 
operation of the system. CPT can 
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have a control page or a record 
page (page sort comes bundled on 
all 8500s) 500 lines long. Math, 
records processing, reference dic- 
tionary and letter/merge can easi- 
ly combine into one command 
page operation, activated by a 
couple of keystrokes. 

CPT is not unique in this as- 
pect. Its use of the programmable 
activity has more mileage and 
CPT offers some superior design 
features. But the major factor in 
CPT’s favor is the bundled, inter- 
active capability. The system is 
also operator-friendly (for CPT- 
trained operators) because the 
method to produce operational 
programs is the same as the meth- 
od to paginate one printout or doa 
simple sort. 


Both CPT and Lanier concen- 
trate on the buyer who buys 
again. In addition to a strong mar- 
keting approach, these companies 
have different development facili- 
ties devoted to the real-life func- 
tion of the machine. 

While Lanier’s pneumonic key 
command strings turn off critics, 
Lanier has traditionally offered 
more guts on a Zilog, Inc. Z80 with 
32K-byte RAM than most comput- 
er experts could believe. 

The limitations on the old No- 
problem were that you loaded one 
program at a time and non-WP 
functions could not be typed out 
until memorized and reloaded 
with word processing. The Super 
Noproblem came along to rectify 
that. With a 96K-byte RAM, it per- 


forms Snap on any variety of files, 
records and math processing 
functions in the background, 
placing the resulting reports or 
documents on the aiternate disk 
drive. The minifloppies hold 150 
pages so that this stand-alone can 
easily process some extensive of- 
fice routines, such as yearly accu- 
mulative reports, in a few 
minutes. 

It should be noted here that the 
keystroke memory on a machine 
eliminates long commands; in do- 
ing so, it can allow relatively inex- 
perienced operators to operate 
foolproof, complicated routines. 
Lanier’s is also done with plan- 
ning pages that may be modified 
at any time. Lanier’s EZ1 product, 
Lanier-designed and based on en- 


Most people think 


as a telephone system. 


While others talk about networking, 


we're making it happen. 
As the world’s largest supplier 
of digital telephone systems (CBXs), 


ROLM is no stranger to the complexities 
of office communications. Yet our CBX- 


based networks operate on a simple 
premise: you shouldn't have to go to 
the trouble and expense of rewiring 


your workplace for “office of the future” 


networks when your existing phone 


lines can handle your present and future 


voice and data traffic simultaneously. 
For less than the cost of two separate 


of ROLM 


systems. It’s all part of what we call 


the ROLM® Distributed Digital Network. 
Sound sensible? Our customers think so. 


That’s why ROLM has more voice/data 
office information networks in place 
than any other communications com- 
pany in the world. 
Nobody combines voice and 
data like we do. 

By providing asynchronous (to 
19.2 Kbps) and synchronous (to 56 
Kbps) data communications, the 
ROLM switching technology is ideal for 
all your intra-office networking includ- 


z 


ing voice, terminal-to-computer, and 
workstation-to-workstation networks. 
Your existing terminals become truly 
multifunctional; almost any terminal 
can access any number and variety of 
expensive resources (e.g., computers, 
data bases, printers, etc.). And the CBX 
is effectively non-blocking for both 
voice and data connections. We even 
have an X.25 packet switching interface 
that allows you to connect directly to 
public or private packet networks, or 
to other intra-facility local area 
networks. 


The ROLM Distributed Digital Network. 












tirely different architecture, is 
still an 8-bit machine and has a 
long way to go in software devel- 
opment and user interface. Ad- 
vanced packages are a Stage II of 
any product, so a competitive lag 
is built in. 

NBI’s design also originated 
nine years ago and is still a stan- 
dard for elegance. It is geared to- 
ward word processing at the 
highest level because that compa- 
ny’s concept was to handle 
lengthy, complex document oper- 
ations. Asa result, NBI did not add 
the five previously listed capabili- 
ties in exactly the same way. In 
fact, its file management (as a 
disk read system) was, in the be- 
ginning, a strong consideration 
for users, as was the expansion of 









With ROLM, the key is flexibility. 
By using existing phone wiring, 
you've got increased flexibility to locate 
and relocate data terminals and com- 
puters. And, our Route Optimization 
feature automatically selects the most 
economical outbound circuits avail- 
able for both voice and data calls. 
Even more important, you can start 
small and expand your network as 
needed — without committing to huge 
initial capital outlays. 
For more than just talk, call us today. 
Your ROLM supplier will be 


happy to show you that our Distributed 
Digital Network doesn't just exist on 
paper. It’s on the job. In demanding 
business applications like yours. So 
call or write today. And start think- 

of ROLM as the source 
for your office Local 
Area Network. For 

the name of the 
closest supplier, call 
(800) 538-8154* toll 
free. Or write: ROLM Corporation, 
4900 Old Ironsides Drive, M/S 626, 
Santa Clara, CA 95050. 


*Alaska, Hawaii and California residents, 
call (408) 496-0550, extension 3025 


Anything else is just talk. 


OA 





Within the confines of one 8-bit box, 
operators found themselves in charge of 
an office system — alas, 
on the threshold of OA. 





its architecture into distributed 
logic (Oaysis 8 and 64) configura- 
tions. Writers, researchers, scien- 
tists, financiers and lawyers find 
the product almost ideal because 
of the lengths it will gotoina 
stand-alone version to produce al- 
most any kind of document, revise 


Now you can think of ROLM 
as your Office 
Local Area Network. 


it cou: tless times, update indexes 
and outlines and locate material 
very nicely. 

The system was the first stand- 
alone with the dual-head printer 
capability, necessary for automat- 
ically typing scientific formulas. 
CPT stand-alones now have that 










capability, but Lanier users must 
use the shared-logic system to get 
it. The potential for other mix- 
tures of language on this facility 
are obvious. CPT, of course, is the 
world leader in Arabic screen 
word processors. Graphics control 
of the screen so that locked-in 
screen designs interface smoothly 
with text editing is one of the hot 
buttons listed under the profes- 
sional workstation category. 

Now that NBI has math, it has 
added keystroke memory as an 
option and also offers records pro- 
cessing from which vertical appli- 
cations can be set up for an 
infinite variety of settings. Even 
though NBI has the low-end 
Docuwriter, it prefers to sell into 
an environment that does need a 
full array of capabilities in some 
settings. 


hy are they ahead and 
others are not? These 
three firms did the 


same market research to deter- 
mine users’ perceived needs, they 
expended a reasonable portion of 
their budgets in research and de- 
velopment and they came to the 
market in three very different at- 
titudes. What has set them apart 
is that some of their customers 
used the capabilities which, in 
turn, inspired the use of greater 
capabilities. 

Within the confines of one 8-bit 
box, operators found themselves 
in charge of an office system — 
alas, on the threshold of OA. Soft- 
ware designers on current 16-bit 
operating systems can learn from 
the sophisticated transparency of 
routines on each of these three 
systems. In many cases, manag- 
ers experienced an upgrade in 
productivity beyond what had 
been anticipated. 

The difference between these 
three companies and IBM is that 
they had a multifunctional system 
that worked. The difference be- 
tween them and Wang is that they 
had software that went far be- 
yond Wang’s and they had people 
to help the operator become profi- 
cient in the operation of that soft- 
ware. They probably haven't 
made a dent in either IBM's or 
Wang's projections or real sales 
figures, but they have captured 
the concept of widely functional 
software, well supported by the 
vendor and versatile in both the 
present and future tense. 

What are other manufacturers 
doing? It would be futile to investi- 
gate all the other companies and 
their problems either producing 
comparable quality or selling word 
processing. The Xerox Corp. 860 
is an example of the completeness 
of a stand-alone and the lack of 
saturation that it should merit. 

Many other firms have come up 
with comparable lists of software 
functionality, but have stopped 
short either in their marketing 
ability or their software develop- 
ment. Producing articulate WP 
software does require specialists 
who understand the office func- 
tions, but it is not a difficult task. 
What is difficult is the stage 


where marketing departments be- 
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gin to disagree about details that 
should be left to more operational 
types; image, overly dispersed lim- 
ited research dollars and internal 
politics then take precedent over 
progress. 

The next group of vendors to 
look at are the entrepreneurial 
companies that either provide 
OEM products (like Convergent 
Technologies, Inc.) or produce 
their own brands (like Syntrex, 
Inc.) or do a little of both (like For- 
tune Systems). 


an these new competitors 
take over a corner of the 
market? Each of these 


OEM companies has a philosophy 
that it is small enough to carry 


The mind never stops. Your con- 


OA 


Perhaps what users should be 
most concerned with is the software 
functionality we have talked about — 
the direct applications that evolve 
over the first year of ownership. 


out. Part of that philosophy is to 
produce quality, multifunctional 
processors that can readily be pro- 
grammed as word processors and 
interactively work as accounting, 
graphics, business projection or 
other computers. 

This is a large order for any sin- 


gle piece of hardware. For pro- 
gramming, it is a large order for 
Bell Laboratories’ Unix or any oth- 
er multiuser operating system 
that does not program with the 
facile exactitude of a Z80. More 
choices in terms of multifile ac- 
cess exact more decisions to be 


You'll also discover a panorama of 


stant search for better, more cost- 

efficient business methods will lead 

you to the fourth annual Office Auto- 

mation Conference, the only one of 

its kind in the world. Our theme is 

Explorations in Office Automation, 

and we'll be presenting 50 technical 

sessions which will examine six areas 

of interest: 

e Advanced Office Technology 

¢ Communications 

¢ Current Office Technology 

¢ Human Factors and Social Issues 

¢ Management and Organizational 
Issues 

¢ Systems Integration 


office automation products and serv- 
ices exhibited by more than 150 of the 
leading manufacturers. There will be 
four luncheon workshops in which you 
may choose to participate, anda 
special presentation by five editors 
from Newsweek who will be con- 
ducting a Periscope Panel with lively 
discussion on events of the day. 

We're expecting a sellout crowd at 
OAC '83, so why don’t you fill out and 
mail this coupon today. Be a part of the 
office of the future at OAC '83. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


made about future operations. 
There is a paradox about limit- 
lessness imposing the greatest 
limitations. 

Two Convergent systems hit 
the market: one from Savin Corp. 
and the other from NCR Corp. Sa- 
vin’s was removed by its parent 
company, Canadian Development 
Corp. NCR has begun delivering 
its neatly packaged family of 
Worksavers. It will take a while 
for these products or for the For- 
tune Systems product to develop 
their full array of capabilities, al- 
though the basic and some ad- 
vanced word processing is pretty 
complete on both. 

Syntrex has employed some ex- 
cellent concepts on its Unix-oper- 
ated software and has brought to 
the market hardware configura- 
tions that were innovations — in- 
terfacing electronic typewriters 
with screen and disk storage sys- 
tems. In advanced versions of its 
software, Syntrex seems to be 
stumbling or suffering from turn- 
over in the R&D areas. 

By mid-year 1983, some new 
products might be developed un- 
der names other than those of the 
companies announcing. We can- 
not ignore the Digital Equipment 
Corp. 350 product, which has all 
the trappings of a bang-up multi- 
purpose processor. 

Assuming there will always be 
a market for a full-function stand- 
alone processor, the keys to suc- 
cess for various companies are on 
the following ring: 

¢ Thoughtful, consistent, com- 
plete software with more than ad- 
equate documentation and easy 
training potential (wonderful 
training programs will not appear 
in a day). 

¢ Easy-to-learn and/or easy-to- 
use hardware that is as ergonomi- 
cally comfortable to use as the 
CPT 8500 series. 

¢ Availability of support for 
planning and for applications dur- 
ing the early months of an instal- 
lation, similar to that offered by 
the Little Three, either as a part of 
the sale or as an added charge or 
contract. 

¢ Capability of modular growth 
in the form of an extra keyboard 
or in memory increases and exter- 
nal add-on files. 

¢ Available communications 
link with the rest of the world and 
with each other. 

The current models do the work 
and they do it well. For some time 
to come, new models will not be as 
hardy or as facile. Each — NBI, 
Lanier and CPT — has a scheme 
it hopes will keep it around for a 


long while. Perhaps what their us- 
ers should be most concerned 
with is the software functionality 
we have talked about — the direct 
applications and the applications 
that evolve over the first year of 
ownership. 

Any one of them, in its own ap- 
proach to information processing, 
can satisfy most organizations’ 
needs, both now and for the next 
few years. # QA 
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iF WHAT THEY NEED 
IS INFORMATION, 
THISIS 

ALLT 


NOW A remarkable new instrument. Scanset™ is the first 
me personal information terminal designed specifically for 
managers... people who need information but have no 

desire to enter large amounts of data. With the touch of a single button, managers 
can automatically phone and log-on to data bases like Dow Jones News/Retrieval® 
and THE SOURCES Or, they can instantly access their own company computers. 
Scanset is the perfect way to put information where it’s needed. When it’s needed. 
Right on the desk. 

Small and economical. Smal! because managers don’t want their desks 
cluttered. Scanset takes less than a square foot of space. Economical because Scanset 
costs only $649. And in quantity, the economics get even better. 

An autodialer and more. Scanset can automatically dial up to 36 telephone 
numbers, with room for 34 characters. So calling long distance is as easy as Calling 
home. Because it uses ASCII, Scanset can give you access to virtually any computer 
in the world. And information can even be printed through Scanset’s built-in printer port. 

The terminal for systems. If you're planning an information distribution 
system or better ways to give managers access to the system you already have, look 
into Scanset. It’s the inexpensive management information terminal that doesn't 
take a lot of management. 


USE YOUR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
1-(800) 228-2028 EXT. 61 


THE PERSONAL INFORMATION TERMINAL FROM TYMSHARE 


Tymshare Lg: SOURCE isa mark of Source Dow a, So sche ap is 
j Telecomputing Corporation, a registered trademark ot 
20705 corel ae oe a subsidiary of the Readers’ Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 
Cupertino, Digest Association, Inc. Scanset is a trademark of 
Tymshare, Inc. 





COMMUNICATION NETWORKS ‘83 


Will Help You Control 
Datacomm Costs Through 
High Technology 


More than ever before, today’s high technology offers 
new, lower-cost alternatives for your communication 
needs. 


And, you can get the information you need on the 
newest ideas, products and services at COMMUNICA- 
TION NETWORKS 1983 Conference & Exposition, Jan- 
uary 31-February 2 in New Orleans. 


Now in its fifth year, COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 
is the nation’s largest professional communications 
conference and exposition. It brings users and industry 
representatives together with up-to-the-minute ses- 
sions, panels, tutorials and product exhibits. 


Nowhere else can you get all that CN ‘83 offers: 


¢ Exhibits of the latest communications equipment by 
top high technology vendors like Halcyon, Harris Cor- 
poration, Northern Telecom, M/A-COM, NEC Tele- 
phone, United Telecom, Scientific Atlanta, Timeplex, 
Inc., Rockwell International (to name a just few) with 
demonstrations of the latest systems, hardware and 


techniques to make your networks more efficient and 
cost-effective. 


¢ General Sessions: Opportunities for users, carriers, 
vendors and business and policy makers — with over 
70 sessions on telecommunications, resource manage- 
ment, investment and justification, cost containment 
and new applications through high technology net- 
works. Special interest topics include the use of satellite 
communications, local area networks, packet net- 
works, network interconnection, teleconferencing, 
electronic mail and telecommunications requirements 
for the ‘‘office of the future.” 


* Application seminars emphasize user case-history 
presentations on such areas as systems requirements, 
selection of vendors, contracting and user follow-up. 
Special attention will be given to electronic mail and 
office communications (EM/OC) at CN ‘83. Business 
generalists as well as telecomm pros will benefit from 
seminars on basic to advanced applications with indus- 
try specific case histories. 


¢ In-depth skill seminars are full day classes led by the 
communications industry’s best professional instructors 
including college professors and consultants. The op- 
tional professional seminars will include lectures, class 
activity and session workbook. 


Registration for the conference program is $395. For 
the In-depth seminars, the cost is $275 including lunch 
and text. 

There will be something for everyone during these 
three days of conference and exposition at The River- 
gate in New Orleans. Exposition hours are lO a.m to 4 
p.m on Monday, January 3! and Tuesday, February | 


and from IO a.m.to 2:30 p.m.on Wednesday, February 2. 


Lunch is complimentary each day to registered attend- 
ees, right in the hall, so you can check out new product 
ideas, meet old friends and renew contacts on the spot. 
Or, maximize your on-site idea time — jog early and 
meet for 7:30 a.m. ‘‘Early Bird Rap Sessions’ which in- 
clude coffee and pastry. 


Register now by calling Louise Myerow, Registration 
Manager toll free 800-225-4698 (617-879-0700 in 
Mass.). For exhibit information, call or write Judie 
McDaid, Hajar Associates, 280 Hillside Ave, Needham 
Heights, MA 02194, 617-444-3946. 


Zi COMMUNICATION 


Lier) 
2a NETWORKS 
Conference & Exposition 


The Rivergate New Orleans, Louisiana January 31-February 2, 1983 
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375 Cochituate Road, Box 880, Framingham, MA 01701 
Telephone: (617) 879-0700 


Please send me information on Communication Net- §j 
works Conference and Exposition for: 
{ ) Attendance ( ) Exhibit 


( ) YES! 1 want to attend Communication Networks 
General Sessions and Exposition ($395). 


( ) In-depth Seminars ($275). 
( ) Billme ( ) Bill my company 
Charge to: 


( )American Express ( )VISA ( ) MasterCard 
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the 1982 and 1983 Communication Networks Conference ' 
sessions. 
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The DG Eclipse MV/4000 


WESTBORO, Mass. — Data 
General Corp. introduced the 
MV/4000, a member of the 32-bit 
Eclipse MV/Family designed for 
applications from office automa- 
tion to industrial automation and 
targeted to the pilot project or de- 
partment of a large corporation. 
As part of DG’s Comprehensive 
Electronic Ofice (CEO) system, the 
Eclipse MV/4000 includes 2M 
bytes of main memory, 50M bytes 
of disk storage, a streaming tape 
drive for disk backup, eight smart 
alphanumeric workstations and 
two 35 char./sec letter-quality 
printers. 

Software includes DG’s 32-bit 
virtual operating system, CEO 
word processing, CEO Informa- 
tion Management, CEO Decision 
Support and X.25. Users have a 
choice of two 32-bit operating sys- 
tems: the AOS/Virtual Storage or 
AOS/Real Time 32-bit system. It 
is compatible with AOS/VS and 
AOS/RT32 programs for the 
Eclipse MV/6000 and MV/8000 
systems and 16-bit programs 
written under AOS can be run un- 
der AOS/VS, DG said. 

The system costs $7,950 for an 
eight workstation system. Several 
peripheral products were also in- 
troduced from the firm at 4400 
Computer Drive, Westboro, Mass. 
01580. 


BLUE BELL, Pa. — Sperry Uni- 
vac unveiled its Sperrylink Office 
System, which functions in an in- 
terdepartmental, departmental 
and stand-alone mode. In the in- 
terdepartmental mode, Sperrylink 
and a distributed communications 


The Sperry Univac Sperrylink 
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processor act as an interface toa 
mainframe, linking distributed of- 
fice systems with Univac 1100/ 
60, 1100/80 and 1100/90 series 
mainframes. The departmental 
mode functions as a series of 
shared minicomputer-based dis- 
tributed office systems and, final- 
ly, the system functions as a 
single word processing or person- 
al computer station. 

A typical 30-person department 
would pay $277,000 based on a 
microprocessor-based desk sta- 
tion with 128K bytes of memory, a 
25-line adjustable CRT display 
and a movable keyboard, the ven- 
dor said. Sperry can be reached 
through P.O. Box 500, Blue Bell, 
Pa. 19424. 


NATICK, Mass. — A compact 
low-end system featuring up to 
4M bytes of main memory and up 


The Prime PST100 Terminal 


to 316M bytes of on-line disk stor- 
age was introduced by Prime 
Computer, Inc. as it extended its 
32-bit minicomputer line further 
into the OA market. Aimed at the 
distributed office, the Model 2250 
supermini supports up to 32 ter- 
minals in an interactive mode and 
reportedly handles up to 128 si- 
multaneous operations. The sys- 
tem’s base price with 512K bytes 
of memory, a 68M-byte Winches- 
ter disk and the PST100 terminal 
is $39,900. 

Prime also announced an ex- 
tended service plan and compati- 
bility of Prime systems with IBM’s 
Systems Network Architecture. 
Prime is at Prime Park, Natick, 
Mass. 01760. 


SUNNYVALE, Calif. — Hew- 
lett-Packard Co. has expanded its 
personal computer family with 
two additional models that are 
each equipped with a 3¥-in. flop- 
py diskette unit and are said to oc- 
cupy about as much space as an 
open three-ring binder. One of the 
two systems, the Series 100 Model 
120 is intended primarily for of- 
fice use in both large and small 
companies. The other system is 
targeted at engineering and scien- 
tific applications. 

With a detachable keyboard, 
the Model 120 incorporates a pro- 
cessor, 9-in. display screen and 


the HP Series 9100 microfloppy 
diskette unit. In computing power, 
the Model 120 rivals HP’s existing 
Series 100 Model 125 personal 
computer, but occupies less 
space, the vendor said. The Model 
120 costs $2,775 from dealers or 
HP at 978 E. Arques Ave., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 94086. 


ATLANTA — Lanier Business 
Products, Inc. has announced the 
Shared System II computer sys- 
tem, reportedly capable of com- 
bining more than 700K bytes of 
internal memory with up to 256K 
bytes of instructional memory, up 
to 192K bytes of data memory and 
up to 192K bytes of video memory. 
A basic system, including dual 
floppy disk drive, two worksta- 
tions, a printer, 192K bytes of in- 
structional memory, 128K bytes 
of data memory and software op- 
tions, costs $40,000, Lanier said. 

Also available is the Lark Mod- 
ule Drive fixed/removable storage 
device for all its Shared Systems, 
which features 8M bytes fixed 
and 8M bytes removable storage. 
A single drive costs $12,000. 

Textlink, a high-speed data ca- 
ble connection reportedly capable 
of linking up to five Shared Sys- 
tems and 40 workstations without 
the use of phone lines or modem, 
costs $1,750 per Shared System 
from the firm at 1700 Chantilly 
Drive N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30324. 


DAYTON, Ohio — NCR Corp. 
has added an entry-level model 
called Firststep featuring docu- 
ment compatibility with other 
Worksaver systems. The Work- 
saver Firststep model consists of a 
12-in. CRT display, a micro- 
processor-based controller with 
64K bytes of memory and dual 
54%4-in. diskette drives and a de- 
tached keyboard; it reportedly 
costs $3,795. Firststep models op- 
erate under software called 
Firstword, which is available for a 
one-time fee of $500. 

NCR also announced Multiplan, 
the Microsoft Corp. financial mod- 
eling program that is available on 
the system for a one-time license 
fee of $250. A CP/M 2.2 operating 
system was also announced by 
NCR, which is headquartered in 
Dayton, Ohio 45479. 


The NCR Worksaver Firststep 


The Compaq Portable Computer 


HOUSTON — Compag Com- 
puter Corp. is offering a portable 
processor said to be compatible 
with IBM’s Personal Computer. 
The processor is reportedly capa- 
ble of running all the major soft- 
ware packages used with the IBM 
micro, including Visicorp’s Visi- 
calc and Information Unlimited 
Software, Inc’s Easywriter word 
processing package. Scheduled 
for shipment in 1983, in as yet 
undisclosed retail stores, the 
Compaq includes a 16-bit Intel 
Corp. 8088 microprocessor with a 
9-in. diagonal screen and 128K 
bytes of random-access memory. 
The Compaq costs $2,995 from 
the vendor at 12337 Jones Road, 
Houston, Texas 77070. 
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The Dictaphone System 6000 


RYE, N.Y. — Dictaphone 
Corp. has unveiled the System 
6000, a word processor with data 
retrieval features, which report- 
edly integrates word processing 
and information management. 
The System 6000 comes with spe- 
cialized software, called Straight 
Talk, that is said to simplify data 
retrieval, according to the firm. 

To extend the systems’ capabil- 
ities beyond those available with 
stand-alone units or multistation 
configurations, the company also 
is offering Omninet, a local-area 
network designed specifically for 
the System 6000, enabling it to be 
linked to other terminals and a va- 
riety of personal computers using 
the Digital Research, Inc. CP/M 
operating system. 

A basic system including a half- 
page CRT screen, separate modu- 
lar keyboard, double-sided 5%-in. 
disk drive and a daisywheel print- 
er costs $5,950 from the firm at 
120 Old Post Road, Rye, N.Y. 
10580. 
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WILTON, Conn. — The 
NomadZ Information Center 
being offered by National 
CSS, Inc. consists of three 
components: an enhanced 
version of the Nomad2 data 
base management system, a 
training program that in- 
cludes both classroom and 
self-study sessions and docu- 
mentation and training mate- 
rials. 
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In addition to being avail- 
able on the NCSS time-shar- 
ing service, the enhanced 
Nomad2 is available ona 
stand-alone basis with the 
IBM 4341 Model Group 2 or 
compatible processors run- 
ning under VM/CMS in IBM 
VM/370 internal time-shar- 
ing environments. The No- 
mad2 is available for 
$120,000 from NCSS at 187 


Danbury Road, Wilton, Conn. 
06897. 


WALTHAM, Mass. — A 
configuration of the Nixdorf 
Computer Corp. 8845 Inte- 
grated Office System-(Nios) 
has been announced at re- 
portedly a lower cost than 
previous models. The Nios 
system uses Nixdorf’s Editor, 
a high-level business pro- 


gramming language, to pro- 
vide DP capabilities. Editor 
commands parallel Cobol 
commands and, like Cobol, 
generated application pro- 
grams permit tailoring the 
system to specific require- 
ments. 

Nios consists of the 8845/4 
processor, a 33M-byte disk, a 
tape drive, diskette, worksta- 
tion and 45 char./sec printer 


at a cost of $30,227 or $720/ 
mo. lease from the firm at 
300 Third Ave., Waltham, 
Mass. 02154. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. 
— 3COM Corp. unveiled a se- 
ries of IBM Personal Comput- 
er plug-compatible and 
software-compatible prod- 
ucts to connect the IBM de- 
vices together into a Xerox 


Easy 
to use. 


From the start, the IBM 3101 
display terminal was designed to 
be easy to use. All 128 ASCII 
characters are crisp and clear. 
The high-resolution screen swiv- 
els and tilts so you don’t have to. 
The keyboard-with 87 keys and 
8 program function keys—has 
the comfortable, sturdy feel of 
the IBM Selectric™ And there’s 
a separate 12-key numeric pad 
available. 

The IBM 3101 is also easy to 
order, through our new author- 
ized distributor network. Pick 
from three models with field 


protect/unprotect, high-inten- 
sity, blink and non-display edit- 
ing/formating capabilities. All 
six models display 1,920 charac- 
ters in 24 lines, with a 25th line 
operator-information area. 

The IBM 3101 is fully com- 
patible with many IBM and non- 
IBM computer systems and 
most remote computing and 
time-sharing services. 

The IBM 3101 ASCII is 
easy to order at over 100 IBM- 
authorized locations across the 
country. Contact any of the dis- 
tributors listed to the right. 


American Computer 
Group, Inc. 
617-437-1100 


Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Call your local Arrow 
branch, Arrow/Computrend 
(800-225-5378) or the 
Arrow Computer Products 
Group (516-694-6800 Ext. 275). 
Carterfone 
Communications Corp. 
214-630-9700 

Computer and 

Terminal Exchange 
800-874-9748 

904-434-1022 Florida 


ComputerLand 
Call your local 
ComputerLand Store. 


David Jamison Carlyle Corp. 
800-526-2823 
800-421-3112 


General Electric 
Communications Leasing 
800-528-6050 Ext. 407 
518-385-7536 New York 


Hall-Mark Electronics Corp. 
800-527-3272 
214-343-5079 Texas 


Hamilton Avnet Electronics 
Call your local Hamilton 
Avnet stocking location. Or 
call Hamilton Avnet 
Microsystems 213-615-3950 


Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Call your local 
Kierulff division 


Pacific Mountain States Corp. 
800-423-2853 

800-272-3222 California 
Schweber Electronics Corp. 
800-645-3040 

516-334-7474 New York 

Wyle Distribution Group 
213-322-8100 

408-727-2500 


Or call IBM at 800-431-1833 
(800-942-1872 New York) 
for more information. 





Corp. Ethernet local-area 
networking environment. 
When the IBM micro is 
equipped with the Etherlink 
— a plug-in controller/trans- 
ceiver board — it becomes a 
network station. Accompany- 
ing software diskettes permit 
users to share files and print- 
ers located at other Personal 
Computer stations. 

Etherlink costs $950, the 
vendor said. Other Etherser- 
ies products were also an- 
nounced from the firm at 
1390 Shorebird Way, Moun- 
tain View, Calif. 94043. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lee 
Data Corp. has introduced 
the Model 0700 Personal 
Workstation, which reported- 
ly adds an IBM-compatible 
personal computing capabili- 
ty to the firm’s existing IBM 
3278 and Digital Equipment 
Corp. VT100 emulation offer- 
ings. The personal computing 
capability contains an Intel 
Corp. 8088 processor, 128K 
bytes of program memory, a 
single 5%-in. floppy diskette 
drive, a display interface, a 
printer interface and four ex- 
pansion slots. An 80-col CRT 
monitor with the basic per- 
sonal computer attachment 
costs $4,749, the verdor said. 
The basic Model 0700 Per- 
sonal Workstation costs 
$2,733 with leasing available 
from the firm. 

More information is avail- 
able from Lee Data, 10206 
Crosstown Circle, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 55344. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas — 
The Datapoint Corp. Model 
1560 Small Business Com- 
puter System is being offered, 
featuring a Z80A-based mi- 
croprocessor, a 12-in. screen, 
64K bytes of memory expand- 
able to 128K bytes, and sup- 
port capabilities up to 40M 
bytes of disk storage, three 
extra terminals and a printer 
via RS-232C interfaces. The 
1560 offers two operating 
systems, Datapoint’s DOS.H 
Disk Operating Systems and 
a version of CP/M. 

The basic Model 1561 
starts at $3,195 from the firm 
at 9725 Datapoint Drive, San 
Antonio, Texas 78284. 


BOULDER, Colo. — A soft- 
ware package to generate line 
graphs, pie charts, bar graphs 
and word charts has been un- 
veiled by Precision Visuals, 
Inc. Called Grafmaster, the 
interactive package elimi- 
nates keystroking of state- 
ments and offers self-teach- 
ing procedures. The system 
also reportedly can adjust toa 
user's specific vocabulary to 
interact with the package. 

Grafmaster will be avail- 
able in February 1983 on Dig- 
ital Equipment Corp. VAX 
systems, and in April 1983 on 
IBM systems, for $18,000 
from the firm at 6260 Look- 
out Road, Boulder, Colo. 
80301. 


ITHACA, N.Y. — A desk- 
top color graphics terminal, 
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Graphos, reportedly capable 
of displaying and manipulat- 
ing 16 windows, has been in- 
troduced by Ithaca 
Intersystems, Inc. Designed 
primarily for business use, 
Graphos features mid-to 
high-range resolution, indi- 
vidual scroll, pan and zoom 
for each of the 16 windows, 
two-dimensional segment 
transformations, multiple 


fonts and selection from 
32,768 colors, according to 
the vendor. 

Graphos incorporates a 
Motorola, Inc. MC68000 mi- 
croprocessor to implement 
the device independent sub- 
system. Graphos’ Shiftable 
Cell concept combines alpha- 
numeric and bit-mapping ar- 
chitecture with cells 
dynamically assigned to the 


16 windows on the screen. 
The Graphos system costs 
$7,995 from the firm at 1650 
Hanshaw Road, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


RYE, N.Y. — IBM has ex- 
panded the capabilities for its 
System/38 computer, includ- 
ing applications software for 
the office environment. The 
applications programs are 


called IBM System/38 Office/ 
38 and are aimed at the pro- 
fessional and administrative 
office worker. 

First shipments for attach- 
ment to the System/38 are 
planned for September 1983. 
The units will also attach to 
the System/34, with first 
shipments planned for April 
1983. Prices vary with each 
capability offered. QA 
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ICOT NOW HAS ALL THE SCREEN SIZES 
YOU NEED IN ONE WORKSTATION. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE ALL YOUR IBM-SUPPORTED 
SCREEN SIZES AT ONE COST- EFFECTIVE WORKSTATION. 


ey 


ICOT'’s new 3270-lookalike workstation 
automatically changes screens to any 
IBM-supported format. So you eliminate 
the cost of adding extra terminals for 
separate applications 

Using this new workstation Is already 
second nature to your IBM 3270-trained 
operators—because the keyboard looks 


and works the same. So you eliminate 


the cost of retraining 

You can also eliminate the cost of 
separate lines and modems: you have a 
choice of local or auto dial connections 

nd a local printer interface 

One exclusive built-in touch converts 
a portion of the keyboard into a.12-key 
calculator, letting you go Offline for local 
Calculations 


In addition, you get real-time flexibility 


through ICOT Virtual Terminal Systems™ 
you Can run two application sessions 
on two different computers-without 
Telelelievenelii 

ICOT Virtual Terminal Systems stay up 
and online, because they're backed by 
local user diagnostics and nationwide 
service from ICOT. So you eliminate the 
cost of needless downtime 


ICOT’s growing family of systems solu- 
tions offers you a range of cost-effective 


alternatives to your data communications 
problems. For complete information, call 
ICOT toll-free. Inquiries from international 
and domestic distributors are welcome 


1-800-528-6050 (Continental U.S.}, 
1-800-352-0458 (Arizona}, 
1-800-528-0470 (Alaska and Hawaii) 


. a data communications company 
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CALENDAR 


Dec. 1-3, Albuquerque — Network 
Communication Protocols. Also 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8-10; Baltimore, 
Dec. 15-17 and Minneapolis, Dec. 20- 
22. Contact: Center for Advanced Pro- 
fessional Education, Inc., 11928 N. 
Earlham, Orange, Calif. 92669. 


Dec. 6-7, Boulder, Colo. — Device 
Independent Graphics. Contact: Pre- 
cision Visuals, 250 Arapahoe, Boul- 
der, Colo. 80802. 


Dec. 6-8, New York — American 
Bells’s Advanced Information Sys- 
tems. Contact: Technology Transfer 
Institute, 741 10th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 90402. 


Dec. 6-8, Washington, D.C. — Sec- 
ond Annual Conference on Comput- 
er Graphics. Contact: U.S. 
Professional Development Institute, 
12611 Davan Drive, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20904. 


Dec. 6-8, Los Angeles — Automat- 
ed Office VI. Contact: National Insti- 
tute for Management Research, P.O. 
Box 3727, Santa Monica, Calif. 
90403. 


Dec. 7-9, New Orleans — Third 
Office Automation Conference. In- 
tegrating Office Systems with Con- 
verging Technologies. Contact: Data 
Processing Management Association, 
12611 Davan Drive, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20904. 


Dec. 8-10, Washington, D.C. — Of- 
fice Automation: Concepts, Systems 
and Applications. Also Dec. 15-17, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Contact: Seminar 
Department, Datapro Research Corp., 
1805 Underwood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 
08075. 


Dec. 13-15, New York — Office 
Auton.:.tion: Strategic Planning 
Techniques. Contact: Seminar De- 
partment, Datapro Research Corp., 
1805 Underwood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 
08075. 


Dec. 13-15, Washington, D.C. — 
Office Automation for Management 
Productivity. Contact: Suite 334, The 
Information Exchange, 4500 S. Four 
Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Va. 22204. 


Dec. 14-16, Andover, Mass. — 
Business Applications for Computer 
Graphics. Contact: The Institute for 
Graphic Communication, 375 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
02115. 


Dec. 15-17, Chicago — Microcom- 
puter Systems: A Guide to Selection 


and Application. Contact Datapro 
Research Corp., 1805 Underwood 
Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Jan. 10-13, Boca West, Fla. — Of- 
fice Automation and Networks: 
Keys to a Successful Corporate In- 
formation Strategy. Contact: Nation- 
al Council for Education on 
Information, 286 Boston Post Road, 
Wayland, Mass. 01778. 


Jan 12-14, Washington, D.C. — 
Managing Application Development 
in the Small Computer Era. Contact: 
George Mason University, U.S. Profes- 
sional Development Institute, 12611 
Davan Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 
20904. 


Jan 17-18, Providence, R.I. — 
Planning for Office Automation. 
Contact: The Center for Management 
Development, Bryant College, Smith- 
field, R.I. 02917. 


Jan. 19-21, Pasadena, Calif. — 
Infowest '83. Contact: Information 
Processing Group, 350 S. Lake Ave., 
Suite 113-150, Pasadena, Calif. 
91101. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3, New Orleans, La. 
— Communications Network. Con- 
tact: Communications Network '83, 
Box 880, Framingham, Mass. 01701. 


Feb. 14-17, Vail, Colo. — Office 
Automation and Networks: Keys toa 
Successful Corporate Information 
Strategy. Contact: National Council 
for Education on Information Strate- 
gies, 286 Boston Post Road, Wayland, 
Mass. 01778. 


Feb. 21-23, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Office Automation Conference. 
Contact: American Federation of In- 
formation Processing Societies, Inc., 
1815 N. Lynn St., Arlington, Va. 
22209. 


Feb. 22-24, New York — Office of 
the Future — Today! Contact: Na- 
tional Institute for Management Re- 
search, P.O. Box 3727, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 90403. 


Feb. 23, Wellesley, Mass. — Office 
Automation: Conceptual, Organiza- 
tional and Human Concepts. Con- 
tact: Q.E.D. Information Sciences, 
Inc., P.O. Box 181, 180 Linden St., 
Wellesley, Mass. 02181. 


Feb. 24-25, Washington, D.C. — 
Paperless Office. Contact: Micronet, 
Inc., Watergate Mall, 2551 Virginia 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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‘My modem just logged me on, 
gave me my report, and logged 
me off... all with asingle 


——— Ln 


The Ven-Tel 212 PLUS I'modem “aie [use my autodialer to reach any 
makes any busy manager’s life ——— computer with a 212A compat- 


. ible modem anywhere in the 
alot more productive. country from my own keyboard. 


Ves « baey onan. Never had The The phone number, account 


much patience with computers. ae: number, even the password can 
Couldn't be bothered with all, O€-Button — ___ bestored in my modem and 
that nonsense. Like using92 Modem Solution  2cted at the touch ofa finger. 
keystrokes just to log-on and It can handle any series of 
get a report. Or having to start steps no matter how long. 
all over again, if I hit one I can even disconnect using 
wrong key. my own ‘secret code’. 

But that’s all behind me now If you want more time to be 


eB a real manager, get a Ven-Tel 
eno” oe ZA 212 PLUS II modem. I tell you, 


- o¥s. their one-button solution’s 
I’m a computer generation \ tough to beat. And you can 


manager now. I get the PRP Eo ee take tha i 
; ; Re eee t from an old diehard 
reports I need, anytime or as who had to be convinced. 


en as I want with one nests. 
Key! troke. Communicating’s 
w@ breeze. Why, with my Rare 
y ‘modem, Inever need _1200/300 bps compatible, 212A 
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FORGETS.” 


Elephant™ floppies. 

They're guaranteed to meet or beat every industry standard for quality. They come 
standard with reinforced hub rings at no extra cost. They come in every popular 5'/:” and 
8” model, in both hard and soft sector, including 96 t.p.i. and special formats. 

And they sell at some of the lowest prices in the business. 

Elephant Flexible Disks. 

They're heavy duty. They work for peanuts. They never forget. 

Get yourself a trunkful. 


“THIRDWAVEPRODUCTS 


For further information about our full line of diskettes and other computer products, just give us a call. 
2 Pequot Park - Canton, MA 02021 -(617) 821-0760- 1-800-343-0761 








